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CONTRIBUTORS ON THE COVER 


Edouard Roditi, who 
writes on the painter 
Henri Hayden in this 
number, is an Amer- 
ican poet and critic 
now living in Paris. 
New Directions (New 
York) has published 
his Poems 1928-1948 
and his critical study 
of Oscar Wilde in the 


St. Michael and the Dragon, thirteenth-cen- 
tury French (Limoges) crozier, champlevé 
enamel on copper. Lent by the Walters Art 
Gallery, this remarkable example of medieval 
workmanship figures in “Four Thousand 
Years of Modern Art,’ Dr. Gertrude Rosen- 
thal’s theme exhibition which is now on dis- 
play at the Baltimore Museum of Art before 





going on tour (see pages 18-19). 








“Makers of Modern FEATURES 

Literature” series. A 
member of the editorial staff of the Paris art 18 Ancient and Modern 
review Prisme des arts, he is a regular con- , ; ‘ 

: ; George Catlin’s sallery BY VERNON YOUNG 
tributor to a number of French and German 20 veorge Catlin’s Indian Gallery By VERNON YOUNC 
periodicals and a commentator on French 25 Expressionism, German and American BY DAVID SYLVESTER 
and German radio networks. In this country i 

. . . Z 7 . 4 ) 1 se 
his work has appeared in Commentary, Dis- 28 = The Los Angeles County Museum 
sent, Poetry (Chicago) and New World Writ- 34 Henri Hayden sy EDOUARD RODITI 
ing. His definitive study of Alexej von Jaw- AO The Uffizi and Pitti 

izi and Pitti 


lensky will appear in ARTS next month. 





David Sylvester, whose observations on Ger- DEPARTMENTS 
man and American expressionism appear this ee es 
month, lives in London. He has written S LETTERS 
widely on nineteenth- and twentieth-century 9 AUCTIONS 
art, contributing to The Times (London), 
The New York Times, The Observer, The 10 PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 
Listener, Encounter, The Burlington Maga- 13 SPECTRUM 
zine, Les Temps modernes and other publi- 
cations. He has also organized several ex- 14 PARIS 
hibitions for the Arts Council of Great Brit- 15 SAN FRANCISCO 
ain, including those of Henry Moore (Tate 
Gallery, 1951) and Alberto Giacometti (1955). 17 NEW ACQUISITIONS 
Srixe 45 BOOKS 
Bernard Chaet takes over the “Studio Talk” Z - et 
column beginning this month. He is assistant 46 MONTH IN REVIEW 
professor of painting in the School of Archi- SO MARGARET BREUNING WRITES 
tecture and Design at Yale University and : : ; 
has had one-man exhibitions in Boston and 67 STUDIO TALK 
New York during the last decade. Vincent 69 WHERE TO SHOW 
Longo, who formerly wrote “Studio Talk, ‘ ce 
is now living in France. 71 CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
Barbara Butler will be sending a monthly : Bice se ; - _ pa 
report from Paris, beginning with this issue. Editor & Publisher: 
She also covers the Paris exhibitions for the JONATHAN MARSHALL 
rrepenn Sarna af thee Sie Vouk Seeeale- Managing Editor: Associate Editor: Assistant Editor: 
Tribune. HILTON KRAMER FRANCIS KLOEPPEL ANN PENNINGTON 
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Aboard the “Monarch,” a cheery 
hail greets you just moments after 
take-off: “Lounge open!” So you 
step down one deck to the gayest 
sight off earth—a smart club in the 
sky! Unique? Yes, but so is the 
whole “Monarch”... spacious, lux- 
urious, double-deck Stratocruiser 
service completely devoted to gra- 
cious travel, fine food and sur- 
roundings. Be forewarned: You'll 
be spoiled on the “Monarch,” but 
ever so pleasantly. Obviously first- 
class fare—but not a penny extra 
for its many priceless extras. 

* 7-course dinner with wines. 

Served from a silver cart. 


Corps of 3 British stewards 
and a stewardess. 
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Bond Street overnight bag, 
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LETTERS 


LLIVAN AND ADLER 


the Editor: 

1] was pleased to read John McAndrew’s sensi- 
and perceptive article about Louis Sullivan 
your handsome November issue and was 
tified by the conclusions he drew concerning 
importance of the collaboration of Adler, 
ivan and later Wright. I believe with Mc- 
drew that it was definitely the collaboration 

produced the greatest of the buildings— 
the lack of it which explains the sad 

‘decline of Sullivan as a major architect, but for- 
“Wunately not as a writer. 
ott is splendid that the current articles, books 
and Chicago show are calling attention once 
~ again to the true American artist Louis Sulli- 
“yan, and I am glad that in most of these Dank- 
“mar Adler is not forgotten. 
There has been an unfortunate tendency to 
Telegate Adler to what is regarded as a minor 
Pposition—engineer and contact man. Surely he 
was both, and particularly an extraordinary engi- 
neer, as well as the great authority on acoustics. 
That Adler was of himself and throughout a 
fine architect is sometimes ignored. 

The articles by Adler and Sullivan on the 
Auditorium that are quoted in Edgar Kauf- 
mann’s catalogue of the current Chicago show 
give fine pictures of the two men and their 
fespective contributions to one of their greatest 
buildings. They demonstrate why the finest 
Adler and Sullivan buildings were truly collabo- 
ration and why Sullivan, whose finest contribu- 
tion was in design, functioned best when work- 
ing with Adler. 

Leonard D. Weil 
Stony Creek, Connecticut 


MR. THWAITES REPLIES 


To the Editor: 

In her reply to my letter in your November 
issue, the Publicity Director of the Museum of 
Modern Art assumes a degree of ignorance on 
my part which is perhaps exaggerated. 

I am aware that the Museum’s coming Ger- 
man show is not a “comprehensive survey.” My 
point was that, in choosing “masters” of the con- 
temporary period, Mr. Ritchie had merely taken 
the artists with “protection.” And that he had re- 
fused to look at anyone else at all. I hoped I 
had also made it clear that my objections were 
not based on my personal evaluation but on that 
ef all informed—but uninvolved—observers, in- 
duding Parisian critical opinion as a whole. 

Much as I dislike to contradict a lady—or two 
ladies in this case—I am afraid that Mrs. Mel- 
lon’s memory is keeping things from her. Since 
her conversation in Munich was private, not an 
interview, my colleague there can obviously not 
let his name be used. But his version is con- 
firmed by a little detail which I quoted: the 
Word gueltig, which in that context a German 
would never have used. As to the question of 
Tesponsibility, it is surely clear that Mrs. Mellon 
Was speaking for Mr. Ritchie, who was present 
at the time. 

_ The truth is that the Museum has blundered 
With both feet into a racket which, for scope 
and for effrontery, could make a Parisian dealer 
turn green. It has been taken there by Mr. 
Ritchie, as I do not think it would have been 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Public Sale December 12 at 8 p. m. 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTERS 
AND XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


Belonging to 


F. D. HEASTAND, San Francisco, Calif. 
Estates of the Late Henry A. GoLwyNNE 


Rose H. GrossMANN €® OTHER OwNERS 


Featuring 


Portrait of the Artist's Father by REMBRANDT 


A small, brilliant work executed during Rembrandt’s Leyden 
period 


Interior with Rembrandt's Mother by Gerarp Dou 
Recorded in Klassiker der Kunst on this artist 


A brilliant Vermeyen Portrait of a Miser and works by Ver- 
spronck, Dusart and David Teniers the Younger 


Italian works include Palma Vecchio’s Portrait of a Venetian 


Nobleman; a fine landscape by Magnasco and works by Longhi 
and Tiepolo 


Two notable portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence; a family group 
by Wheatley; Interior of a Stable by Morland, 1794, and por- 
traits by Hoppner and Zoffany 


Nineteenth century French and other paintings include two 
characteristic Corots, both recorded in Robaut and works by 
Daubigny, Cazin and Bouguereau 


The American school is represented by a striking drawing by 

Winslow Homer, Windy Day, Tynemouth Beach and two oils 

by Charles M. Russell, the western painter, both executed in 1894 
Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 


ON VIEW FROM DECEMBER 8 
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LETTERS 


Sarr neneE UDR 















by Mr. Barr: his predecessor, I repeat, in the 
matter of choosing the Museum’s foreign shoys, 
I do not know whether the historical section of 
the present one will be as poor as that of the 
Kunstrat’s German exhibition which was a de. 
bacle in Stockholm last month. I do know tha 
the contemporary part will be a caricature. 

John Anthony Thwaite 

Diisseldorf 

Germany 


DALI 


December 4th - January 5th 


















SCULPTURES STOLEN 


To the Editor: . 

A sculptured portrait head of Richard Stan. 
kiewicz by Anneta Duveen was stolen from the 
Gene Sullivan Gallery on September 20. The 
work is a 4” x 7” plaster cast with a very dark 
green bronze finish. I would appreciate it if any 
of your readers having information as to it 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY Il E. 57, N. Y. 








Recent Paintings and Water Colors | whereabouts would contact me at 62 West 56th 
| Street. 

by CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS Gene Sultan 

New York City 


through December 


prawings by GIFFORD BEAL 


December 10th to 29th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES) 


1055 Madison Avenue, New York entrance on 80th street) | 





To the Editor: 

— _ The Village Art Center for the last three months 
has displayed a piece of wood sculpture, Pax 
Vobiscum, by Alfred van Loen, outside its door 


SINCE 1920 THE FINEST IN at 39 Grove Street. He was kind enough to do- 
HAND CARVED PICTU RE FRAMES nate this work to the gallery. On October 30 it 
was stolen by someone who had to unbolt it and 
carry off three hundred pounds. 
Susan Rabinowitz 
| Village Art Center 
cm a + ne. New York City 


157 East 54th Street New York 22, N. Y. 





Specializing in Alteration, Repair and 
Reproduction of Fine Antique Frames 


Custom Made Stretchers Especially for Restorers 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC. 
Established 1878 





CORRECTION 


To the Editor: ; 
I wish to correct a misspelling in your Octobet 
issue. Martin Janto is the correct spelling in the 
review of the exhibition of James Frankfort 
and Morton Janto at the Marino Gallery . - - 
Martin Janto 
New York City 
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15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK | 
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AUCTIONS 


OLD MASTERS OF THREE SCHOOLS 
FIGURE IN COMING PARKE-BERNET SALE 


NE of the outstanding sales of the New York season will take 
ORiace on Wednesday evening, December 12, when a number 
of notable works by Dutch, Italian and British masters, as well as 
a group of Barbizon and other nineteenth-century canvases, will 
be offered to the bidding public at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Foremost among the Dutch works is Rembrandt’s Portrait of 
the Artist’s Father, executed during his Leyden period; and 
associated with this canvas is Gerard Dou’s Interior with Rem- 
brandt’s Mother, painted when Dou was in the atelier of 
Rembrandt. Outstanding Italian 
works include Palma Vecchio’s 
Portrait of a Venetian Nobleman, 
a brilliant landscape by Mag- 
nasco and examples by Longhi 
and Tiepolo. British masters are 
represented with two striking 
portraits by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, a family group by Francis 
Wheatley and Morland’s Interior 
of a Stable, as well as portraits 
by Hoppner and Zoffany. 

Deriving from the collections 
of F. D. Heastand, Rose H. Gross- 
man and the late Henry A. Gol- 
wynne, the works in the Decem- 
ber 12 sale will be on exhibit at 
Vermeyen, PORTRAIT OF A the Parke-Bernet Galleries be- 
BURGHER; at Parke-Bernet. ginning Saturday, December 8. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 





December 6, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Currier and Ives 
lithographs, glass paperweights, Webb cameo glass, American paintings, 
furniture; property of Mrs. Jean Hersholt and others. Exhibition now. 


December 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French and 
Italian furniture, old-master paintings and other art property and 
decorations belonging to the estate of the late Serge Rubinstein, with 
additions from other sources. Included are two fine Brussels eighteenth- 
century tapestries, The Finding of Moses and The Battle of Joshua and 
the Amalekites, formerly in the collection of the Earl of Halifax; a 
Louis Philippe Aubusson carpet; a small collection of Russian ikons; 
among the china, a Chamberlains Worcester Imari-patterned porcelain 
dinner service of three hundred pieces. A small group of old-master 
paintings includes Romney's Sir William Lemon and Portrait of a 
Lady, as well as Philip de Koninck’s Portrait of a Scribe. Exhibition now. 


December 11 & 12, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Books, 
autographs and manuscripts of Samuel L. Clemens, collected by the late 
Alan N. Mendleson, together with standard sets, first editions, Amer- 
icana, press and other books, the property of Dr. Joseph E. Fields and 
other owners. Included are a manuscript chapter from A Tramp Abroad, 
a first American edition of Tom Sawyer and the very rare West Point 
edition of Date 1601; Conversation, as It Was by the Social Fireside in 
the Time of the Tudors. Exhibition from December 4. 


December 12, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Precious-stone 
and antique jewelry, all from private owners, including property from 
the estate of the late Helen H. Allan. Exhibition from December 7. 


December 12, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Important sale of 
paintings belonging to F. D. Heastand, of San Francisco, and estates 
of the late Henry A. Golwynne, Rose H. Grossman and others. (For 
details see story above.) Exhibition from December 8. 


December 13, 14 & 15, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Ameri- 
can furniture, Oriental Lowestoft, silver, paintings and decorations; 
Part II (final) in sale of the collection of the late John Kenneth Danby, 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Contains Early American silhouettes, prints, 
American and English furniture, Oriental Lowestoft, Dutch Delft 
ware, Georgian and American silver, American paintings, Chinese por- 
celains, French and other faience, and Oriental rugs. Of the furniture 
the main portion is eighteenth-century American. Exhibition from 
December 8. 
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Sir William Russel Flint 


November 17 — December 24 


KENNEDY GALLERIES, Inc. 


Established 1874 by H. Wunderlich 
785 Fifth Ave. bet. 59 & 60 sts. New York 22, N.Y. 





























KRENCKHHwe CONIPANY inc. 


Donatello painted stucco St. John the Baptist 25” H. 
210 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Norman A. Geske 


Chaim Koppelman 


Norman A. Geske (above) has been ap- 
pointed Director of the University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries in Lincoln. Mr. 
Geske has served as Acting Director of the 
galleries since 1953. 


In New York, the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation has concluded its 1956 Com- 
petition for Scholarships, awarding nearly 
twenty thousand dollars to sixteen appli- 
cants. In the field of painting, prizes went 
to Noel Davis, Hugh S. Gumpel, Rinaldo 
R. Paluzzi, Daniel Schwartz, Loren E. 
Dunlap and Ynez Johnston. Winners of 
the sculpture awards are Ira C. Matteson, 
Mitchell Fields and Tylden W. Streett. 
In graphics the prizes went to Jean K. 
Cassill, Chaim Koppelman (above), Na- 
than J. Oliveira, Keefe L. Baker and 
Cecile Holzinger, and in stained-glass de- 
sign the awards were taken by Robert 


NATIONWIDE EXHIBITIONS 


Sowers and Warren P. Jennerjahn. 


Stanton L. Catlin has been appointed Cu- 
rator of American Art at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. Mr. Catlin formerly 
served as editor of the Institute’s publica- 
tions and was in charge of public relations. 
His appointment anticipates the establish- 
ment of a Department of American Art 
through which the Institute will place 
greater emphasis, both in its exhibitions 
and in its purchase program, on the art 
of the country at large and of the North 
Central area in particular. 


Juried by Russell Cowles, Hans Moller 
and Larry Rivers, the opening show of 
the season at the New York City Center 
Gallery saw first prize go to Harvey Cohen 
for his oil, The First Morning. Honor- 
able mention went to Louis Catusco for 
Nostalgic Space and to Erik Johns for 
Man with Folded Arms. 


In Atlanta’s recent Eleventh Southeast- 
ern Annual Exhibition, the $750 first prize 
in oil went to Joseph H. Cox, of the 
School of Design at North Carolina State 
College, for Sleeping Fisherman, and the 
$350 second prize to Lee C. Fischer, of 
Atlanta, for Mystic Angel. Syd Solomon, 
of Sarasota, Florida, received the $250 
first prize in transparent watercolor for 
Punte Rasse Boatyard, and Howard 
‘Thomas, Professor of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, won the $250 first prize 
in Opaque watercolor for his 4 S$ 54. 
Minerva Walker Goldsmith, of West Palm 
Beach, Florida, took the $100 second prize 





in watercolor with Range Cattle. Jurors 
were Mrs. Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art, and 
Louis Bosa, artist and teacher at the Art 
Students League in New York City. 


First selections for the Guggenheim Inter- 
national Award have been announced by 
Harry F. Guggenheim; Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Foundation. They include 
nineteen winners of national and conti- 
nental prizes of $1,000 each and ninety- 
five candidate paintings for the Guggen- 
heim International Award of $10,000. The 
Award was established this year. 

Each of the national section and conti- 
nental section juries voted a prize of 
$1,000 to their choice among the paint- 
ings submitted for their consideration. 
Each jury may also choose four additional 
paintings to be submitted with the prize- 
winning picture in the competition for 
the International Award. At the juries’ 
discretion the five paintings may be 
works of five different artists or five works 
of one artist. The International Award 
winner need not necessarily be a winner 
in the national competitions. 

The winners of the National and Conti- 
nental Prizes are: Herbert Boeckl, Aus- 
tria; René Magritte, Belgium; Candido 
Portinari, Brazil; William Ronald, Can- 
ada; Alejandro Obregén, Colombia; Jens 
Sondergaard, Denmark; Mohammad 
Hamad Eweis, Egypt; Marcel Gromaire, 
France; Georges Bouzianis, Greece; 
Emilio Vedova, Italy; Kazu Wakita, 
Japan; Corneille, Netherlands; Jan Cybis, 





In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a special ex- 
hibition of Indian art of the Mughal 
period is being held at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum of Harvard University through De- 
cember 17. The Mughal period began in 
Northern India during the early sixteenth 
century and continued to the 1850's. The 
show comprises forty-two rare objects. 


Indian, ram, Mughal period; loaned 
by Mr. and Mrs. John D. MacDonald. 
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The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kansas, is currently exhibiting 
a series of paintings by the eighteenth- 
century Florentine painter Domenico Fer- 
retti. The fourteen paintings deal with 
the escapades of the well-known com- 
media dell’ arte character Harlequin, 
showing him in various disguises such as 


cook, wounded soldier, poet and glutton 
(below.) They were presumably painted for 
an amateur theatrical group to which Fer- 
retti belonged. The exhibition, on loan 
from the Ringling Museum of Art, will 
continue on view to December 22. The 
Ringling Museum possesses the only major 
works by Ferretti in America. 


Giovanni Domenico Ferretti, 
HARLEQUIN AS A GLUTTON. 
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Poland; Walter Bodmer, Switzerland; 
John Bratby, United Kingdom; Mark 
Tobey, United States; Petar Lubarda, 
Yugoslavia; Hans Hartung, Europe and 
Africa; Emilio Pettoruti, North and South 
America. 


The candidate paintings for the Gug- 
genheim International Award of $10,000 
are by the following artists, some of whom 
have more than one painting entered: 
Herbert Boeckl, Austria; René Magritte, 
Pierre Alechinsky, Jan Cox, Roger Du- 
dant and Antoine Mortier, Belgium; 
Candido Portinari, F. Fernandez Sal- 
danha, Iberé Camargo, Ado Malagoli and 
Milton Dacosta, Brazil; William Ronald, 
Paul Emile Borduas, Jean-Paul Riopelle, 
Takao Tanabe and Gordon Smith, Can- 
ada; Alejandro Obregon, Enrique Grau, 
Jorge Elais Triana, Ignacio Gomez Jara- 
millo and Manuel Hernandez Gomez, Co- 
lombia; Jens Sondergaard, Knud Agger, 
Poul Bjorklund, Carl-Henning Petersen 
and Richard Mortensen, Denmark; Mo- 
hammad Hamad Eweis, Mohammad Ezz- 
el-Din Hammouda, Mme Zeinab Abdel- 
Hamid, Ahmad Lutfi and Mme FEffat 
Nagi, Egypt; Marcel Gromaire, André 
Beaudin, Jean Bazaine, Francois Des- 
noyer and Roger Chastel, France; Georges 
Bouzianis, Alexandre Contopoulos and 
Jean Tsarouchis, Greece; Emilio Vedova, 
Renato Guttuso, Francesco Menzio, En- 
nio Morlotti and Mauro Reggiani, Italy; 
Kazu Wakita, Kinosuke Ebihara, Heiha- 
chiro Fukuda and Seison Maeda, Japan; 
Corneille, Jef Diederen and Frisco Ten 
Holt, the Netherlands; Jan Cybis and 
Maria Jarema, Poland; Walter Bodmer, 
Switzerland; John Bratby, Alan Davie, 
Peter Kinley, Ben Nicholson and Philip 
Sutton, United Kingdom; Mark Tobey, 
Charles Burchfield, Stuart Davis, Willem 
de Kooning and Jack Levine, United 
States; and Petar Lubarda, Krsto Hege- 
dusic, Stane Kregar, Pedja Milosavljevic 
and Gabrijel Stupica, Yugoslavia. For Eu- 
rope and Africa: Hans Hartung, Maria 
Helena Vieira da Silva, Hans Werdehau- 
sen, Calliganis, Vanheerden. For North 
and South America: Emilio Pettoruti, 
Amelia Pelaez, Roberto Matta, Rufino 
Tamayo, Mario Carreno. 


Members of the international jury who 
will judge the paintings and choose the 
recipient of the $10,000 award are Georges 
Salles, Director of the Museums of France 
and President of the International Coun- 
cil of Museums; Paul Fierens, Director of 
Royal Museums of Belgium and President 
of the International Association of Art 
Critics; and Marko Celebonovic, Yugoslav 
painter and President of the Yugoslavia 
Section of the International Association 
of Plastic Arts. 


The International Council of Museums, 
the International Association of Art Crit- 
ics and the International Association of 
Plastic Arts co-operated with the founda- 
tion in organizing the preliminary col- 
lection of paintings and setting up the 
juries to judge them. 


A fine PRINT 


from Knoedler’s December exhibition, 
“Fine Prints of Six Centuries’—Durer’s Virgin Crowned by an Angel, 
shown here, one of a collection ranging from the 
15th century Master E. S. to Picasso. 


N. Y. 





courtesy M. Knoedler & Co., 


A fine PRINT, the goal of the pressmen at 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


printers of ARTS. 
All of our facilities are under one roof: 
typography, printing, binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, 
mats and stereotyping. 


Call A. L. Ramsay, Manager, at MU 9-4700 
or write 310 East 45 Street, New York 17. 
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THE GREAT LOGSDON 
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This Gilded Personality, this Most Magnificent and 
Fabulous Personage, is with us once again. Logsdon, 
whose very name denotes Glamour, Prestige and 
Grandeur to the Art World, has just completed several 
Masterpieces for your Divine Enjoyment. His Delicate, 
Exquisite Taste will Enthrall you with Heavenly Rapture 


as you look upon these Great, Brea:h-Taking Works 
of Art. 


ULTRA-EXCLUSIVE GALLERY 
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THE LOWE AWARD ROOM 


ART PROJECT: JOE AND EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION | 


HIBERTI 


Announcing the first exten- 
sive treatise of Ghiberti’s 
life and art—by Richard 
Krautheimer with Trude 
Krautheimer-Hess. 425 
pages of text reveal him as 
not only one of the major in- 
fluences on Renaissanceart, 
but as an ardent humanist 
and shrewd businessman as 
well. 176 extraordinarily de- 
tailed collotype reproduc- 
tions reveal his work in all 
its original splendor. $30.00 


Order from your bookstore 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





“WINNERS: SHOW 


EMILY LOWE AWARD 


COMPLETION 


WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES, 


969 MADISON AVE. 
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From the Public Domains .. . 


LTHOUGH America’s great collectors and leading museums 

have acquired some of the world’s finest works of art, 

we have few major works by Joseph M. W. Turner, perhaps 

the most important of English painters. Because of this, we 

were astonished when Geoffrey Agnew, the prominent Lon- 

don dealer, boldly outbid all Americans for two fine examples 
of Turner’s work at a recent Parke-Bernet auction. 

Agnew paid $47,000 for Turner’s Staffa, Fingal’s Cave, Off 
the West Coast of Scotland and $56,000 for A Scene on the 
French Coast, and the papers reported that he said he was 
prepared to go even higher. We can understand the English 
regard for Turner, but we wonder why the richest country in 
the world let two treasures be taken from its public domain 
—for that is what happened. One prominent dealer told us 
that he did not feel the paintings would stand up, yet they 
are both in apparently good condition, and with modern 
methods of renovation can certainly be protected for several 
hundred years. A leading museum official commented that his 
institution already had one good Turner. 

The Staffa painting is among Turner’s most famous works 
and was acquired from the artist in 1845 by James Lenox, an 
American collector. In its day this was a rare and courageous 
act for an American. Both works were in the collection of 
the New York Public Library. Roland L. Redmond, vice- 
president of the library’s board and chairman of its art com- 
mittee (also chairman of the board of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), said before the sale that the library had 
neither the facilities nor the funds to care for its large col- 
lection of paintings. We will not argue the pros and cons of 
whether or not a great library should include great paintings 
in its collections, but we do wonder why the paintings could 
not have been transferred or traded to the Metropolitan, the 
Brooklyn Museum or even a museum in another city. 

The Agnew establishment was most astute in its purchase, 
and one may be quite certain that it will have little difficulty 
in finding a purchaser. Many American museums have spent 
far more money on less worthy works of art, and we have no 
doubt that many will continue to do so. Although some may 
say that the price was too high, we believe that Turner ranks 
among the greats in the history of art and that the library’s 
two paintings were a wonderful bargain if not a steal. 


Old Masters Today... 


To foregoing has led us to think about the place of the 
old masters in today’s art world. Because we are of course 
deeply concerned with contemporary art and its immediate 
predecessors, we sometimes tend to take the old masters for 
granted. Yet we note in museums throughout the country that 
the public retains its interest in the old masters. We also note 
that both museums and collectors continue to acquire their 
works, although good examples are becoming harder to find. 
In fact, locating important masterpieces is now a far more 
difficult task for galleries than finding customers to buy them. 

Critics and scholars have been writing for years of the 
debt that contemporary artists, even the most abstract of them, 
owe to such men as Rembrandt, Greco, Da Vinci, Bosch and 
Rubens. But perhaps the greatest debt lies not in how their 
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conceptions, styles or techniques influenced later artists, but 
rather in their influence on the public at large. 

Those who first awaken to art usually demand realism in a 
form that is readily understandable. After looking at a suf- 
ficient number. of paintings the initiate may go beyond the 
obvious into the impression. From there the step toward basic 
abstraction is not too drastic, and eventually it is possible to 
appreciate the completely non-objective work. During the 
process the original stimulus is often lost or dismissed. How- 
ever, we have found with many friends that after. the extreme 
is reached a cycle takes place and they return to a greater 
understanding and enjoyment of the masters as well. 

One of the prime functions of museums—one which is often 
overlooked in the search for dramatic exhibitions—is that of 
guiding the public to greater understanding of all art forms. 
A museum will organize an exhibition of important works 
based on a specific nation, artist, group or period. The press 
and trustees acclaim the organization and the art, and the pub- 
lic dutifully agrees that it has seen something wonderful. 
Occasionally such shows are built on a theme that develops 
and allows the viewer’s imagination to work. We particularly 
remember last year’s Corcoran exhibition titled “Visionaries 
and Dreamers” which successfully retraced certain recurrent 
themes in the art of the past hundred years. 

If museums are to serve the public as well as their staffs 
and professionals.in the field, their exhibitions must be im- 
aginative and lively. Old masters cannot be merely stuck on a 
wall with a small label. They must be brought into the con- 
text of today and of the whole history of art. A few museums 
are doing this, but too many are content to follow tradition 
and thereby lose much of their potential following. J.M. 


LIBRARY SALE 


Ina recent sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, ten impor- 
| tant paintings from the New York Public Library Collec- 
| tion passed under the auctioneer’s hammer, bringing an 
| impressive total of $169,600. As a result of the sale, the 
three most notable works in the group are leaving Amer- 
ica for England. Mr. Geoffrey Agnew, head of Thomas 
Agnew and Sons, the distinguished London firm, pur- 
chased Turner’s Scene on the French Coast for $56,000, | 
Turner's Staffa, Fingal’s Cave, for $47,000 and Con- 
stable’s Valley Farm, Flatford, for $30,000. A fourth 
painting, Gainsborough’s Woody Landscape, was acquired _ | 
for $20,500 by the John P. Nicholson Gallery of New 
York and London, and it was not immediately clear 
whether the work would remain in this country or join 
the other three paintings abroad. 

At the conclusion of the sale, Mr. Leslie A. Hyam, | 
President of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, commented with | 
reference to the departing Turners and the Constable: 
“We are sorry to see these notable canvases teave Amer- | 
ica, where they have been for more than a hundred | 
years, but it ts understandable that from time to time 
European buyers will outbid American collectors for the | 
masterpieces of their great national painters.” | 
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Germaine Richier at the Musée d'Art Moderne ... Karel Appel 


at the Rive Droite Gallery ... Serge Poliakoff at Galerie Bing... 


BY BARBARA BUTLER 


a exhibition of more than one hundred sculptures, to- 
gether with drawings and book illustrations, by Germaine 
Richier at the Musée d’Art Moderne marks the first time the 
museum has so honored a living artist of the generation which 
followed the grand old men of the School of Paris. Mlle Richier 
was born in 1906 at Grans, near Arles, and she came to Paris 
in 1925 by way of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montpellier to 
study in Bourdelle’s atelier. It was there that she perfected the 
technical control over her materials which is amply demon- 
strated in the current exhibition—materials ‘which include 
plaster, metal and stone—and her sculpture was for a long time 
influenced by that of her teacher. At the time of her first ex- 
hibition in Paris in 1934 the artist was working within a strictly 
neo-classical style. 

The current exhibition is comprised of work executed during 
the past decade, a period in which Mlle Richier has worked 
out a unique surrealist imagery. She has now devoted her con- 
siderable technical resources to a portrayal of the fantastic 
hybrid creatures which make up this imagery, and the result 
is a sculptural style which does not seek out new values in 
materials or in formal plastic relationships. Among the works 
which are anatomical in their figuration, the sculptor retains a 
certain neo-classical structure, but the forms are also dependent 
on ‘ose of Picasso’s bulky monsterlike sculptures and above 
all on the innovations of Giacometti. The attenuations and 
ragged surfaces of the bronze figures speak everywhere of 
Giacometti’s postwar sculpture, and her occasional stone 
“tombs” recall his blocky geometrical pieces of the twenties. 

The coherence of the exhibition, then, is not based on its 
formal language but on the dominant themes of terror, anguish 
and brutality embodied in figures portrayed in various stages 
of metamorphosis and catastrophe. Human figures are merged 
with the features of insects, lizards, birds and apes; and the 
usual distinctions between plant and animal, as well as between 
animal and human life, have been obliterated. La Mante, for 
example, is a gaunt female figure with the head of an insect 
and hands stretching out in agonized gestures, but it also con- 








Left: Serge Poliakoff, composition; at Galerie Bing. Above 
TAGNE; at Musée d’Art Moderne. 


tains references to leaf forms. Le Grain is at once an insect- 
weman and a torn stalk of wheat. Homme de la nuit, a male 
figure with gigantic briar-twig wings, is a bat, and no less 
terrible for its gilt bronze material. The limbs and torsos of 
the figures jut off grotesquely and expand in space like broken 
twigs or roots. And yet all these figures retain their human 
properties to a degree which makes these transformations 
shocking. 

Every element in these sculptures is given over to the dra- 
matic mode. In the Montagne the two lacerated stumps, animal 
and man (or man and woman?), confront each other with 
menacing gestures; and in Orage, in addition to this intensi- 
fication of gesture, the very size of the head and arms is swollen 
to convey the idea of bestiality. But the most important of the 
elements which dramatize the themes of metamorphosis and 
catastrophe is the torn and broken surface of the sculptures. 
Although the actual textures of the lead, bronze and stone are 
quite different, they are all ravaged to symbolize a decay such 
as may be inflicted by the forces of weather or by death. These 
surfaces do not leave one with an interest in texture itself; 
they do not really have a tactile interest but deliver them- 
selves immediately to the theme of putrefaction which they 
are intended to embody. 

As the surrealist poet Alain Jouffroy commented in a profile 
of the artist in a recent issue of Arts Spectacles, Richier’s figures 
are more like hallucinations than conscious visions. As state- 
ments of horror and pain, however, they draw quite con- 
sciously upon the devices of modern sculpture to express a 
deeply felt romantic malevolence. 


AREL AppeEL, the young Dutch painter who is already well 

known in Paris and New York, has abandoned his familiar 
“naive” images for the moment to paint a series of portraits 
of his colleagues in the Parisian art world. His familiar imagery 
has not been left far behind, however; the portraits, as well as 
looking a good deal like their models, bear an unmistakable 
resemblance to the animals, fishes and birds of his former pic- 


continued on page 16 
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Comprehensive exhibition of contemporary French art at the 


San Francisco Museum of Art (October 23-December 2)... 


BY KENNETH REXROTH 


O* October 23, the San Francisco Museum of Art opened 
its most important show of the season, the first compre- 
hensive survey of contemporary French art to be seen in this 
country—fifty paintings, fourteen pieces of sculpture, thirty- 
three prints from the Third Biennial at Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
forty-five paintings, one sculpture, thirty prints from Ameri- 
can collections. The artists are all ones who have come up 
since the war, reputations which have been formed since the 
decay of surrealism. Although many of them have had small 
shows in New York and some have been seen in the Carnegie 
Internationals and other group shows, on the whole the 
United States is unfamiliar with this work, and certainly 
Americans have never had, in this country at least, the chance 
to gain a total picture of the character of postwar French 
painting—the spirit of the time, as it were, which only a large, 
carefully chosen collection can give. 

I think this is a sufficiently large showing to warrant the 
passing of judgments, the forming of conclusions. Of course 
it should be borne in mind that these are contemporary 
French reputations—the average age of the artists represented 
must be around forty to forty-five. The salons, especially the 
big abstract show, “Actualités,” which comes in early summer 
and which includes many quite young artists, might give a 
slightly different impression—although, as I remember, it does 
not, as a matter of fact. 

Certainly the first question anyone would ask is: “What 
was your over-all impression?” I should say thinness, profi- 
ciency, powerful influence of the first fifteen years of the cen- 
tury, lack of a sense of cultural unity—that sense of meaning 
which some epochs, for instance those very first fifteen years, 
can communicate at once. These paintings are not very diverse. 
They are all utterances of a circumscribed milieu—but they 
certainly do not convey anything like the ordered, organized 
and exciting view of the world one gets from either early 
Sienese painting, fauvism, analytical cubism, or surrealism. 
They simply do not have as much to say or as spontaneously 
disciplined a way to say it. 1 am not one of those people who 


are included in the exhibition 
of Art. 


at the sight of an abstract-expressionist painting beat their head 
and scream, “The deluge is upon us!” But there is no point 
in pretending that the creative springs are flowing as abun- 
dantly in Paris in 1956 as they did in 1912, or even in 1926. 
After all, a culture does not “live at the pitch that is near 
madness” (the phrase of the poet Richard Eberhart) forever. 
Giotto died in 1337, Michelangelo was born in 1475, and the 
High Renaissance was a matter of less than a lifetime. Further- 
more, there is little potentiality here for development. Insofar 
as these paintings do not find their inspiration abroad—in 
New York or the West Coast especially—they find it in the 
past: Borés in Matisse, Beaudin in futurism, Lagrange in 
orphism, Arnould in futurism, and so on. They are backward- 
looking or outward-seeking. There is little sense of an indige- 
nous future. Finally, just as paintings, none of these are as 
good as the work of at least a dozen American painters, most 
of them considerably younger. There simply isn’t the bold- 
ness or scope. 

Let’s be specific. Not one painting tries to grapple with 
new and profound concepts of spatial organization, like—to 
take two widely separated artists-Mark Tobey or Ernest 
Briggs. The calligraphies of Prassinos are less virile than those 
of Kline. The dribbles of Mathieu look like amusing parodies 
of old-fashioned check signatures; they have none of the de- 
corative complexity of Jackson Pollock. Piaubert is slighter than 
Motherwell or Ferren. Sima’s mystical atmospheres are incom- 
parably weaker than Morris Graves’, and there are no paint- 
ings to compare with the acidulous comments on “reality” by 
Shahn. 

I am not trying to be chauvinistic. I don’t really care 
whether contemporary French art is better or worse than 
“ours’—painting today is certainly the most thoroughly inter- 
nationalized of the arts. Possibly as a concomitant of this, it 
can no longer be said to be a world-wide series of variations 
on the Ecole de Paris. 

This is all very negative, but it is hard to find any positive 
virtues which stand out as possessed by all the pictures as a 
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Left: Emile Gilioli, caravan. Above: Jean Piaubert, avaM ANp EvE. Both works 
“Art from France,” at the San Francisco Museum 
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tures. (Nothing could be more removed from 
the agonies of Richier’s sculpture than these 
playful works with their childlike sense of the 
absurd.) In the portrait of Michel Tapié (the 
director of the Rive Droite Gallery where the 
paintings are being shown) the man appears as 
a pensive parrot, while W. J. H. B. Sandberg, 
the director of the Stedelijk Museum, looks like 
a mournful puppy. These portraits, however, 
are not merely amusing, for at their best they 
have a tremendous vitality. At their worst— 
which is, unfortunately, all too often—this vitality 
becomes overwhelming, and the painting as well 
as the likeness is lost in a turmoil of materials. 
But in the best pictures—the portraits of Sand- 
berg, the Flemish poet Looten, the sculptor 
Etienne Martin and the critic Julian Alvard— 
Appel has created powerful works which also 
exist as effective portraits—or rather caricatures. 
Their impact derives first of all from their chro 
matic intensity but also from the new pictorial 
problem which they present to him: the render- 
ing of a single image, drawn in rich impastos, 
on a large canvas, without the spatial nuances 
which enter into paintings of figures in a land- 
scape. One has the impression that Appel has 
drawn strength from confronting the most speci- 
fic of all subject matter: the human face. 


Ik contrast to the violent imagery and turbu- 
lent materials in the work of Richier and 
Appel, the art of Serge Poliakoff shows a nota- 
ble reticence. It is an art given over entirely to 
the realm of formal problems, to the total ab- 
straction which he has pursued since he aban- 
doned figurative painting in 1939. 

Poliakoff, born the same year as Richier and 
living in Paris since he left his native Moscow 
after the Russian Revolution, is now taken to be 
a “first-rank” artist by the critics here. On the 
occasion of his recent show of oils and gouaches 
at Galerie Bing, the press greeted him as a lead- 
ing figure, and a short biography and apprecia- 
tion of the man and his work was brought out 
in the Musée de Poche series which includes 
similar monographs on Bissiére, Manessier, Pig- 
non and others. It was written by Michel Ragon, 
one of the first apologists of Poliakoff’s work and, 
incidentally, author of a long book of criticism, 
L’Aventure de l'art abstrait, and a roman 4 clef 
on the Parisian art world, Trompe-L’Oeil, both 
published this year. 

If we look into the work which forms the 
basis of this reputation, we find that in both oil 
and gouache Poliakoff constructs his paintings 
out of a small repertory of near-circular and 
squarish forms, each enclosing a separate color 
area and set flat on the picture plane with its 
sharp edges fitting against neighboring forms as 
in a jigsaw puzzle. Each picture is organized on 
the same general plan. Within this severe archi- 
tecture, Poliakoff houses sensitively nuanced 
areas of color which reveal his special virtues 
as a painter: he creates a range of tones on 
the major keys of deep mauve, vibrant ocher- 
yellows and cool sea colors by working the sur- 
faces with several layers of thin paint, close- 
valued or flecked with black, and controlling the 
reflection of light on the furry texture. An 
orchestration of expert touches of the brush, 
within each shape, can be traced in each layer 
of paint, particularly in the lighter gouache 
medium. But the rhythmic patterns of these 
strokes are not organized over the whole canvas; 
each form is sharply cut off from the others 
both in color and texture and thus occupies a 


Serge Poliakoff, comrosttion (1956). 








different plane. This separateness of forms and 
the problem of organizing the planes which they 
represent are never resolved in Poliakoff’s work; 
in the end the placement of the forms seems 
arbitrary. We are presented in each painting 
with several beautiful areas but never with a 
really integrated picture; mere juxtaposition of 
the areas does not provide the work with a 
necessary integrity. Whatever Poliakoff’s current 
reputation, he strikes one as an artist whose 
gifts as a colorist are caught on the barriers of 
an antithetical geometry. 
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whole. Technical proficiency, perhaps—they all 
have that, but it is just proficiency. There is 
certainly no compelling virtuosity. Even the 
painters who seek precisely that—bravura, show- 
manship—when seen along with all the rest look 
very unambitious. And of course such profi- 
ciency is not much of a virtue. Hardly an Italian 
or Japanese painting is done today which is 
not a tour de force of one sort of skill or an- 
other. 

So much for over-all effects and conclusions. 
Taken one by one, each on its own terms, the 
paintings are more imposing. Pierre Soulages is 
represented by a vast, ominous calligramme, 
black over black brushed faintly with ivory. 
Zao-wou-Ki’s paintings, abstractions from Far 
Eastern trees, mist and mountains, are even 
more memorable than his many facile litho- 
graphs. Manessier’s Crown of Thorns won first 
prize at the Pittsburgh International last year, 
and there are two other paintings by him, very 
textile in feeling, “like rugs,” as practically every 
spectator said on seeing them. There is a quite 
American-looking abstract-expressionist spot by 
Gérard Schneider, the projection of a true sen- 
sibility. Philippe Hosiasson is relatively un- 
known in America; his paintings of bark forms 
resemble nothing so much as greatly enlarged 
details from tree trunks by Segonzac. Jacques 
Lagrange I think overrated, very derivative from 
Delaunay, Survage and the early Léger. Amédée 
Ozenfant is represented by a group of amber- 
brown paintings dotted with lights of bridges, 
skyscrapers, air-viewed cities. They are simply 
awful and must be seen to be believed. Serge 
Poliakoff is more impressive in black and white 
reproduction than in actuality. I find his work 
unengaging and wooden. Jean Piaubert has a 
very witty pair of blown-up thumb prints in 
brown and gray called Adam and Eve and a 
spectacular calligramme—Cipango—but also, a 
gaudy lapse of taste, Black Arrow, which needn’t 
have been shown. Pierre Tal Coat is not 
well represented by a still life derived from 
Matisse, and I feel that another considerable 
reputation, Hans Hartung, is rather disappoint- 
ing in the pictures chosen. Georges Mathieu is 
pretty lightweight for all the noise. Jean Ba- 
zaine’s derivations from Rouault are a good deal 
less interesting than Rouault. On the other 
hand, Francisco Borés is represented by some 
very pleasing variations on Matisse, pale, sunny 
pictures with a special lyricism—I should say 
the best representational things in the show. 
Victor Brauner looks like a geometrical Pueblo 
Indian who had stumbled on Magritte—cute 
painting, in my opinion. I liked two of the more 
misty Simas—the representational one I thought 
dreadful. I do not understand the great repu- 
tation of Bissiére. His pictures strike me as all 
right, but that’s all. And again, the cubo- 
futurism of Beaudin and Arnould is much too 
derivative and repetitious. 

I was unable to get very excited about the 
sculpture, most of it rather sticky-looking bronze, 
though there is a nice piece by Emile Gilioli— 
a kind of crystalline Arp “concretion,” if Arp 
had ever done crystalline rather than organic 
forms, in marble, called with no visible ap- 
propriateness Caravan. There are a lot of very 
good prints, including a couple of process dis- 
plays, some six plates each, of Zao-wou-Ki. 

It is a great big show, well-chosen in the 
first place by Sao Paulo and superbly aug- 
mented from America by Dr. Morley. It should 
really get across a clear picture of what’s going 
on, at least amongst the more arrived artists, 
in Paris today. 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
and the Smith College Museum of Art 
are recipients of modern and old-master paintings. 





Through the fund established 
by Mrs. Charles C. Cunning- 
ham of Hartford,Connecticut, 
the Smith College Museum of 
Art has acquired an oil paint- 
ing, Le Négligé (right), by the 
French neo-Classicist Anne- 
Louise Girodet de Roussy- 
Trioson, It was purchased 
from Wildenstein and Com- 
pany in New York. The paint- 
ing is the portrait of a young 
woman of fashion, seen in 
half-length, in a seated pose. 
The painting bears the art- 
ist’s monogram and the date 
1804 and is in an unusually 
fine state of preservation. 
During the college year the 
Smith Museum has also pur- 
chased from the Cunningham 
Fund one landscape drawing 
by the early-seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian artist Agostino 
Carracei, and thirty-six en- 
gravings by his French con- 
temporary Abraham Bosse. 


Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute 
announces the acquisition of 
six notable paintings repre- 
senting diverse nationalities. 
Most recent of the paintings 
is the Englishman Francis 
Bacon’s Landscape, a gift of 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr. Amer- 
ican art is exemplified in 
works by William J. Glack- 
ens, Alfred H. Maurer 
and Stanton MacDonald. 
Wright. Glackens’ La Vil- 
lette, a Paris scene showing 
the Canal de l’Ourcq with 
locks and a footbridge, was 
acquired through the Patrons 
Art Fund of the Institute. 
Maurer’s wintry Landscape 
was presented by Miss Bertha 
Schaefer of New York, and 
MacDonald-Wright’s Sunrise 
Synchromy in Violet came to 


. the Institute through the Liv- 


ing Arts Foundation and the 
Patrons Art Fund. German 
expressionism is represented 
in the group of new acquisi- 
tions by two works of H. Max 
Pechstein, his Herbstmeer, a 
seascape donated by Morton 
D. May of St. Louis, and The 
Red Turban (left), a nude 
purchased through the Pa- 
trons Art Fund. 
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Egyptian, HEAD OF A KING, Late period; courtesy Walters Art 


Gallery. 


_— ME there is no past or future in art,” Picasso has 
remarked. “If a work of art cannot live always in the 
present it must not be considered at all. The art of the Greeks, 
of the Egyptians, of the great painters who lived in other times, 
is not the art of the past; perhaps it is more alive today than it 
ever was before.” 

The remark virtually expresses the theme of “Four Thou- 
sand Years of Modern Art,” the Baltimore Museum of Art’s 
current exhibition which presents old and new in an illuminat- 
ing confrontation. Comprising more than 120 works selected 
by Dr. Gertrude Rosenthal, Senior Curator at the Museum, 
the exhibition will remain on display in Baltimore through 
January 1 and will then be circulated, through the Museums 
Exhibition Association, to the Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute in Utica, Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute and the Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo. 

In selecting works for the exhibition Dr. Rosenthal has con- 
centrated upon features which strike a viewer today as being 
distinctly modern, though they appear in objects produced 
hundreds or thousands of years ago. The objects included all 


Left: Constantin Brancusi, MADEMOISELLE POGANY (1920); cour- 
tesy Albright Art Gallery. 
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French, sacriFicE OF ABRAHAM, detail from lancet 
window, thirteenth century; B.M.A. May Collection. 


reveal their maker’s lack of concern with naturalistic repre- 
sentation and show instead his use of simplification, stylization 
or abstraction. Relatively little was yielded, for the organizer's 
purpose, from the artistic heritage of the humanistic civiliza- 
tions in which man was considered the module of all things. 
The majority of the works which are here shown together with 
modern American and European works stem rather from the 
other great periods and areas of civilization—ancient Egypt, the 
archaic cultures of the Mediterranean, medieval Europe, Persia, 
the Far East, and the primitive cultures of pre-Columbian 
America, tribal Africa and Oceania. 

Since every genuine work is conditioned by the culture in 
which it was produced and by its function within this cul- 
ture, no attempt has been made to “match” old and modern 
works, to find near-duplications for the casual glance. Instead 
the aim has been to show the extent to which certain preoccu- 
pations of the artists of today seem to have been shared by 
artists of the past. Among the more than forty moderns repre- 
sented are Brancusi, Braque, Klee, Matisse, Modigliani, Henry 
Moore, Picasso and Rouault. Here their works are juxtaposed 
with productions of the past which, in many instances, would 
have elicited no esthetic response a hundred years ago. In its 
ancient as well as in its modern works, the Baltimore exhibi- 
tion gives vivid expression to the artistic spirit of our epoch. 


French, sEatED MAN, architec- 
tural bracket, fifteenth century; 
courtesy Walters Art Gallery. 








Ernst Barlack, MAN sincinc; Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wurtz- 
burger Collection. 


Pre-Columbian; Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wurtzburger 
Collection. 
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GEORGE CATLIN’S 





INDIAN GALLERY: 


THE WILDERNESS IN A LOCKET 





Mandan Ceremony; courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 


BY VERNON YOUNG 


_ the American Indian Gallery of George Catlin— 
roughly five hundred scenes and portraits painted from 
life—was exhibited at Paris in 1846, two individuals who could 
scarcely be farther apart as to assumption and sensibility were 
especially captivated by the spectacle. The more eminent of 
the two was the reigning monarch, Louis Philippe, whose grati- 
fication was expressed in a commission for the American to 
depict on canvas the discoveries of La Salle. The more dis- 
tinguished of the two was Charles Baudelaire, then twenty-four 
years old, a relatively obscure critic. His appreciation was con- 
veyed less pragmatically, by way of an essay published, with 
others, some years later under the inclusive title of Curiosités 
esthétiques. As it turned out, the encomium of the critic was 
more tangible than the touch of kings, for the Revolution of 
1848 disposed of both Monseigneur and the government's obli- 
gation to pay for the La Salle paintings, which Catlin de- 
livered a few days before the 1848 debacle. (He never was paid 
for the paintings and recovered them with some difficulty.) 
This October,! after a hundred years and almost as many 
vicissitudes, the Gallery (Cailin’s designation, changed after 
1848 to “Collection”), in part, together with the La Salle 
sequence and selections from the South America and Pacific 


Northwest views, painted in the 1850's, was displayed at the 
Kennedy Galleries in New York.2 





1The circumstance of the Catlin exhibition at the Kennedy Gal- 
leries, October 16-31, 1956, provided the author with an oppor- 
tunity to amplify his paragraph on the painter in “The Legend 
and the Loss,” ARTS, September, 1956. 


“From the Collection of the American Museum of Natural History, 
arranged by the Women’s Committee as a benefit for furthering the 
Museum's program in research and education. 


Few visitors could have disagreed with Baudelaire’s nominal 
definition. The Catlin paintings are certainly “esthetic curi- 
osities”; their total effect on the unprepared spectator can be 
described as literally outlandish. Conceived in the naively 
formalized manner of the primitive, many of them on Bristol 
board framed ovally by a painted margin, these genre scenes 
and portraits—executed for the most part “on location” in the 
wildernesses of our hemisphere from Tierra del Fuego to the 
Arctic coast—represent an astonishing and uneven achieve- 
ment wrested by a dedicated, not to say obsessed, man from 
physical hazards and from severe personal limitations of 
talent. As paintings, they are in general quaint, sometimes 
quite awful, very often striking and altogether intriguing as 
they reveal, one by one, a profusion of Indian tribes and in- 
dividuals in action (as well as in repose): Iowas on the war- 
path, Sioux hunting buffalo, Comanches smoking shields, 
Choctaws playing ball, Mandans making rain by rooftop in- 
vocation or making men by torture ceremonial, Connibos (on 
the South American pampa) hurling bolas at wild horses, and 
Rio Trombutas Indians capturing turtles by torchlight. 

If this documentary record in its collective quality is dur- 
able and endearing, it is nonetheless difficult to accept with 
quite the rapture experienced by a Decadent of a century 
ago. The force of Baudelaire’s dissertation was expended not 
on Catlin’s poetical geometry of composition and not prin- 
cipally on the milieu, which would seem to be the salient 
claims on one’s attention, but on the suggestive mystery of 
Catlin’s color. “Le rouge, la couleur du sang, la couleur de la 
vie, abondait tellement dans ce sombre musée, que c’était une 
ivresse ....” Thus the Parnassian voice, sounding strangely 
like a reverie from a Cocteau film. C’était une ivresse. Intoxica- 
tion seems the most unlikely association to elicit from le rouge 
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of Catlin’s raw-tinted mineral strata, or from the blithe touches 
of scarlet parrot-feathers, dyed sheepskin fringes or encrusted 
scalp locks. One concludes that a number of portraits depict- 
ing chiefs in war paint were on view in Paris, comparable to 
that of White Cloud, shown at Kennedy’s, with a green- 
imprinted hand slapped over the vermilion face. As for the 
landscapes—“‘montagnes boisées, savanes immenses, riviéres 
désertes”—for Baudelaire they were monotonously and eter- 
nally (which was to say, deliciously) green! “. . . le vert, cette 
couleur calme et gaie et souriante de la nature . . .”8 

From a critic who must have been exposed to some pretty 
accomplished painters in that decade—Géricault, Delacroix, 
Daumier, Manet and Corot—all this color-of-blood and smiling 
nature is extraordinarily heightened praise. Catlin’s green, 
ill modulated in the early paintings, dominates the copper 
Indian flesh and impairs the tonality of the blue-vaulted sky. 
Conceivably the coal-laden fog of London which permeated 
Catlin’s thin surfaces during their second exposure after the 
Paris interlude, to say nothing of the exhalations from a 
boiler-works basement in Philadelphia where the paintings 
languished (surviving two fires) for twenty-seven years, 1852- 
79, because Catlin hadn’t the money to redeem them from a 
creditor—conceivably this treatment has forever diminished a 
luster which they conveyed in 1846. Perhaps Baudelaire sensed 
something more than met the retina; perhaps he was exploit- 
ing the frisson. With no discredit to the native hue and reso- 
lution of Catlin’s Gallery, one can readily detect in Baude- 
laire’s accents the same overwrought hospitality he extended 
to Edgar Allan Poe; of the same order is Balzac’s assertion of 
the affinity between Fenimore Cooper's forest redskins and his 
own fictional Paris nomads; and the somewhat incongruous 
acceptance by French intellectuals in our time of William 





3“De Quelques Coloristes,” in Curiosités esthétiques, Paris, 1866. 


Also, translated, in The Mirror of Art, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
New York, 1956. 





Faulkner and Raymond Chandler in the same existential 
breath. More than an affectation of the “natural-man” cult 
which had shivered through the literary succession of Pope, 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand and George Sand—an apotheosis 
with which in any case the author of Fleurs du mal wouldn’t 
have sympathized — Baudelaire’s tremors exemplified the 
chronic infatuation of the French with the socially farouche. 

Ironically, Catlin’s Indian Gallery, while it stimulated the 
blood-esthetic of Baudelaire and the imperialist vanity of a 
king, did little to correct popular misconceptions of the 
Indian, Catlin’s principally avowed purpose in having painted 
“forty-eight tribes in seven years.” The man dreamed large but 
talked fulsomely, and he was defeated as much by the level of 
showmanship at which he operated as by governmental indif- 
ference toward his labors. In England he exploited the Indians 
for his own fame with puerile tricks in carnival taste. He in- 
vited a delegation of them personally to visit Europe, the 
issue of which visit was tragi-comic and conducive to an un- 
constructive notoriety. Prior to this inspiration, he employed 
Englishmen to impersonate Indians—after they had received 
instruction from Catlin himself —in an evening of tableaux 
vivants, among which we find specified a War Dance, Skulking, 
Battle and Scalping, Pocahontas Rescuing Captain John 
Smith, and Braves in Full Dress Reclining around a Fire. 
Hilarious this may sound, effective it may have been to the 
Cruikshankian groundlings. It did not in the end advance 
Catlin’s cause or that of the “braves” he was espousing. When 
he sought, in like manner, to elaborate his Paris exhibits with 
a party of genuine Ojibways (i.e. Chippewas), the French, 
who, though susceptible to glamor, have a sharp nose for the 
finally outrageous, believed he was imposing on them with 
costumed Frenchmen! His Gallery swiftly expired, and the 
tide of his fortune disastrously changed. 

Notes on Eight Years’ Travel and Residence in Europe 
compounded his decline and fall. His previous publication, 


Indian File; courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 
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Letters and Notes on the North American Indians, 1841, was 
and is enthralling where Catlin confined his observations to 
the “Manners and Customs among the Wildest Tribes.” The 
interpolations, the apostrophes, the crudely argued theory of 
comparative religion and the diatribes on national neglect 
and private venality—with whatever justice these were set 
down—made the book tedious for sustained reading. But the 
European notes of 1848 were not simply boring; they were 
seriously offensive. Embittered, no doubt, by the abruptly suc- 
cessive deaths of his wife (from pneumonia) and his son (from 
typhoid), by the retreat of enlightened audiences from his vul- 
garian tactics and by the death of two Chippewas (from small- 
pox) in Brussels, Catlin indulged his natively querulous habit 
of public address in a questionable mixture of self-advertising 
and anti-European criticism (no doubt warranted) relayed 
from conversation with his facetiously astute Chippewas. 
Thereafter he was a suspect figure, professionally. (From 1839 
to the year before his death, 1871, he persisted, in vain, with 
applications to have his Gallery installed at the Smithsonian 
or established as nucleus for a National Museum.) Struggling 
to escape bankruptcy, Catlin speculated, unwisely and ex- 
tremely; as a result his Gallery was impounded, as it were, by 
an American named Harrison, who shipped it to Philadelphia. 
The proverbial ill wind that benefits somebody saved the Gal- 
lery for subsequent rescue; the Smithsonian Institution suf- 
fered a fire in 1865 which would have spared Catlin’s paintings 





Prairie Meadows Burning; courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 


no more than it did those of Charles King and John Mix 
Stanley, among others. But in 1852 no solace of present or 
future was visible to the ruined adventurer. That he recovered 
from such a decrescendo of fortune argues his inordinate 
tenacity. Within a year he was in South America, possibly 
underwritten by Baron von Humboldt, whom he had de- 
lighted by his sympathetic enthusiasm for the aging scientist's 
subsidence, or Lost Atlantis, theory (a perennial favorite with 
all promoters of the belief that the Indian was indigenous 
to the Western Hemisphere). 

Loyd Haberly, the sole and hero-worshipping biographer 
of Catlin,* describes him as a tragic figure and a great man. 
The tribute is less than convincing. The best that can be said 
for Catlin as a man is that, like Robert Penn Warren’s Jerry 
Beaumont, he looked for some nobility but did not know its 
name. Beaumont killed a man to gain selfhood. Catlin vir- 
tually killed something in himself; at least, he refused to listen 
to it. Symbolically enough, we discover, he had always been 
deaf in one ear—after 1862, Haberly claims, in both; and this 
was when he had forsaken the frontier of the spirit for in- 
spirational tracts. No, Catlin was indefatigable, egoistic, wist- 
ful and resolutely a provincial. He was not tragic. He was too 
ignorant for tragedy, and insufficiently honest with himself. 
All this has a bearing on the status of his painting, for if he 





4Pursuit of the Horizon, by Loyd Haberly, Macmillan, New York, 
1948. 
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only intended his art as documentation and propaganda, he 
cannot be judged seriously as an artist. One questions his in- 
tentions in view of the kind of excellence he sometimes 
achieved, absolutely futile as document. 


A PRIMITIVE painter remains so as long as he works inno- 
cent of resources and examples that would assist his de- 
velopment. Catlin was a self-taught miniaturist and _portrait- 
painter before he took the Indian-village trail; in Eastern 
cities and in Europe he was certainly exposed to professional 
skills and example. It is fair to ask why his development as a 
painter was both protracted and uneven, why he remained a 
primitive when the exterior conditions were not consistently 
present. Contingency is a half answer. He painted the United 
States Indians of his first expeditions in a feverish hurry, under 
portable and rough circumstances, in the spring of his talent, 
employing rolled-up canvases for the most part, whereas in 
South America and on the Pacific Coast, when his painting 
techniques were improving, he used Bristol board, which re- 
pelled dampness but offered no foundation for a rich texture. 
The chronology of his work is not indisputable throughout, 
since he repainted many scenes witnessed and painted years 
before. Buffalo Chase in Snow Drifts (see ARTS, September, 
1956, page 47) conspicuously belongs in this category; its 
almost Persian-print design is superior to his capability for 
such perfection in the thirties. The indifference to anatomy 
remained, and his color values were rarely disciplined—which 
is why he was most successful, atmospherically, in scenes 
demanding a single key, like the Nayas Village, Night Scene, 
painted between the South American excursions. His pro- 
ficiency as a miniaturist may account for his greater ease in 
painting Indian faces than their bodies, as well as for his 
amusingly constricted treatment of groups which, patiently, he 
learned how to release into a variety of more or less mathe- 
matical arrangements, often refreshingly maneuvered. 

The duality of his South American period, as revealed in 
prose and on Bristol board, brings us closer to the submerged 
Catlin. In a volume written for the juvenile trade, Life 
amongst the Indians, published in 1861, he summarized his 
odyssey to date, with special emphasis on his life in Argentina 
and along the Amazon. Since this was to be “a book for 
youth,” the rhetorical measures of his diction in Letters and 
Notes had to be simplified and over-the-shoulder exhortations 
to the Senate omitted. The resulting volume, utterly magical, 
makes transparently clear that underneath the crackpot Uto- 
pian and the medicine-show barker was an amazed child, the 
boy from Wilkes-Barre brought up with gun in hand, hostile 


Buffalo Chase; courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 





to books because his own fantasies were more desirable—there 
in the Pennsylvania woods where his mother had been kid- 
napped, but unharmed, at the age of seven by the Indians 
responsible for the almost legendary Wyoming Valley mas- 
sacre. A cinematic version would have the lad sworn to avenge 
the threat to mother when he was old enough to fight; the 
subtler, unconscious identification was, of course, Catlin’s wish 
to be kidnapped by Indians himself. Therefore the fearless 
yanderings up and down the reaches of the Missouri West; 
thereafter the Southern continent, with Indians farther out, 
mountains even more boisées, savannas more immenses, rivers 
at least equally désertes and the green truly monotone and 
éternel. Much of this he painted, in the moodiest and most 
accomplished manner he had yet attained. And his literary 
version is nearly as fabulous, as he recounts, with zest and 
wonder, a panorama of oddities. 

The campanero bird, taunting you with its unseen presence, 
makes sounds like a bell, within earshot but forever fugitive 
and forever concealed. Wild poppies grow stirrup-high; honey- 
ating snakes devour the bee-hawks which fall in combat de- 
fending the spoils they have themselves robbed from the 
spadix of a flower growing on the palm tree. Tigers wait on 
riverbanks for soft-shell turtles to emerge and lay their eggs, 
whereupon they softly crunch the turtles and eat the eggs for 
dessert. A sloth, Catlin vowed, can outswim an alligator, out- 
run a dog and outclamber the swiftest monkey through trees. 
Only man is vile, as the poet before Catlin says. On the pam- 
pas he watched the bola-throwers bring a horse to his knees, 
then club the animal over the head and blindfold him. After 
this, the beast would eat from your hand. He encountered a 
Frenchman and an American in partnership, skinning mon- 
keys for the Parisian glove trade. And the Amazonian Indians 
were less ingenuous than spitefully incredulous; when Catlin 
generously attempted to explain temperate-zone weather to 
them, with a description of water freezing, they were insulted 
by his mendacity, and the squaws dubbed him Hard Water. 
Yet there was Romance, across which, in the “book for youth,” 
Catlin drew a veil. Elsewhere he admitted rhapsodically to 
having sported with Amaryllis in the shade. Habitat: Buenos 
Aires. She was half Auca Indian, half Portuguese, and her 
name was Til-tee—or The Firefly. W. H. Hudson was even 
then living in Buenos Aires. It is beguiling to wonder if he 
met Catlin or heard of his pastorale before writing Green 
Mansions, wherein he relocated the Phoenix myth in a South 
American setting. We do not learn whether or not The Fire- 
fly, like Hudson’s Rima, sang with a campanero’s voice and 
was killed by savages—there’s a gap in the Catlin chronology. 


Shooting Flamingoes—Grand Saline (Buenos Aires); courtesy Kennedy 
Galleries, Inc. 
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We know only that Paradise was lost, as it was to Hudson's 
narrator, and the empirical life regained. Ambushing, with 
gun and palette, flamingoes and wild boars was insufficiently 
didactic for a man unable to live down the inherited doc- 
trine of beauty as use. While still in Eden, no doubt to ap- 
pease the late Clara, his wife, who had feared death by water, 
he wrote a pamphlet with the edifying and liana title of The 
Steam Rafi, Suggested as a Means of Security to Human Life 
upon the Ocean. Besides this, overwhelmed by a medicine 
man who claimed miraculous powers derived from his tribe's 
not unnatural custom of sleeping on their backs and breath- 
ing through their noses, he took notes for a “manugraph” 
which, published in 1862 as The Breath of Life and in later 
editions as Shut Your Mouth and Save Your Life, sold forty 
thousand copies. Wilkes-Barre had won the day. 

There survive those suggestions of the mastery Catlin might 
have fully acquired had he surrendered to the terms of his 
art rather than to his vulgar itch for public persuasion and to 
the unyielding hope of being rewarded by civic sanctions. 
South America almost made an artist of him. The excesses of 
nature on the vast jungled frontiers challenged his plastic 
handling of space and encouraged his bent toward uniform 
tonalities punctuated by notes from a rainbow. Happily, he 
was not tempted to ape the grandiose on the scale of Frederic 
Church, the Hudson River Ishmael who, oddly enough, was 
also in South America in 1853, similarly inspired by Von 
Humboldt. He remained decorative, but his rendering of sky 
improved and his horizons were better defined. Without 
cramping his landscapes unduly he established verticality and 
undulating recessions. Minarite Forest, compared with an 
amateurish palmetto grove encircling a so-called savanna 
which he painted in Florida during the 1830's, shows a sophis- 
ticated advance in conception and greater skill in the method 
of foreshortening. Three slender compact groves recede ex- 
pertly down the diagonal river flowing away in clean strokes 
to the left, and three canoes are spaced in judicious parallel 
with the broken line of the tree thickets. Delicate spots of 
flower-blue and red sparkle from the groves in faint concert 
with the red on the bodies of the canoeists. Forest above a 
Forest resembles this compilation, conveying a sinister density 
of flora, and The Beetle Crevice is a suggestive undershot of 
a cleft precipice, two tensely vertical structures split into 
opposing curves by an invading thread of waterfall. The 
flamingo-hunt variations (three to my knowledge) are prob- 
ably his freest paintings. Anecdote has not entirely been 
shaken off, but his taste for intricacy within small compass is 
nowhere else better realized: the skein of flamingoes trailing 
arabesques of flight or plunging buoyantly in their death-fall 
above the softly molded plain, the aerial light, the wafted 
scarlet heads, the opposition of rank-and-file bird nests, like a 
military garrison, to the more flexible precision of serpentine 
flight formations, and the faint foreground disturbance of 
dying flamingoes, upturned feet thrust delicately heavenward 
—this, one feels, is the quintessence of the Catlin world. 
ordered chaos on a tableland; remote, yet translucent and 
meticulous. You can count the eggs in the nests. 

The final clue to Catlin’s peculiar contradictions is provided 
in these paintings and in a fervent declaration he made at the 
close of his first volume of Letters and Notes: 


And what a splendid contemplation, too, when one . . . imagines 
them [i.e. Indian tribes] as they might in future be seen (by some 
great protecting policy of government) preserved in their pristine 
beauty and wildness, in a magnificent park, where the world could 
see for ages to come, the native Indian in his classic attire, gallop- 
ing his wild horse, with sinewy bow . . . amid the fleeting herds of 
elk and buffaloes. .. . / A nation’s Park, containing man and beast, 
in all the wild and freshness of their nature’s beauty! 

I would ask no other monument to my memory . . . than the 
reputation of having been the founder of such an institution.5 





5Letter 31, pp. 294-95 in the Edinburgh (John Grant, 1926) edition 
retitled The North American Indians. 
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Pristine conservation with personal credit; the hand is 
tipped. Catlin’s ego long maintained the pretense of nourish- 
ing the Indian’s welfare. The art tells another story. If Cat- 
lin’s abiding purpose was to project the actuality of the 
Indians in their physical surroundings, he would have had no 
reason — save obstinacy and conceit — for continuing to resist 
illusionistic -painting. But he did have an artistic vision—to 
which he never wholeheartedly capitulated. It was a timeless 
vision, a national-park ideal, a toyland ideal, unrelated to 
the dynamics of nineteenth-century change and reformation. 
Rather than wanting to see the Indians equitably distributed, 
their adjustments or assimilations achieved, their rights pre- 
served and their future engineered, he wanted them to stay 
exactly as they were. Hence, deep down, he didn’t care to 
paint them as real (which is to say, naturalistically). Reality 
is flux and flux is transformation. He preferred them and the 
landscape compressed eternally within symmetrical ovals, a 
world of the painted miniature—the wilderness in a locket. 


: we end was pathos, composed by the gods of blunder with 
a rankling flair for human indignity. After a long sojourn 
in Brussels where he wrote memoirs and presumably repainted 
many items of the imprisoned Gallery, he returned, with 156 
South American “cartoons” added to his Collection, to the 
United States, the subsidence theory (a book on the subject, 
1870) and letters of request to officials. With humorless 
serenity he wrote to the New York Historical Society, offering 
his complete works for $120,000. Receiving no answer, he 
wrote again, nervously lowering the price to $50,000. Some- 
one besides Catlin was deaf in both ears—or unable to read— 
for his gambit was unacknowledged. His final, catastrophic 
gesture, to revive the Gallery show as of old in New York 
City, proved his pre-emption by change. Authentic Indian 
paintings were no novelty in 1871; they were especially un- 
welcome in the mannered style he had lately been practicing. 
The big-news personalities of that year were “Boss” Tweed 
and P. T. Barnum. Post-Civil War Wild West paintings 
might have lured a competitive audience; it is not improbable 
that Catlin would have had better luck soliciting Barnum 
than museums and government bureaus.® For a shabby while 
he accepted working quarters in the Smithsonian Institution, 
while his Gallery lingered, as ever, underground. It was still 
there when, in the Jersey City home of his brother-in-law, 
penniless and dependent, Catlin died of Bright’s disease in 
December, 1872. 

The Gallery was salvaged. A chronology of the numerous 
transactions whereby it was partly stored and partly hung in 
the Smithsonian is not indispensable here, but the principal 
heroes of the resuscitation deserve mention. John Mcllvain, 
a Philadelphia taxidermist, enlisted Thomas Donaldson’ in 
exhuming and restoring the Gallery in 1879, and Ogden Mills 
contributed the full purchase price for the remaining Collec- 
tion to be acquired, in 1912, by the Natural History Museum 
in New York. We now have National Parks, but no Indians 
classically attired “with sinewy bow” disport themselves there- 
in; however, their reasonable facsimiles peer from dimmed 
tableaus that once made a French poet murmur of blood and 
drunkenness. Catlin’s name survives in reference books of 
both science and art (the red pipestone he brought back from 
Wisconsin quarries is known as catlinite). He is securely a 
part of the national heritage—which is close to the best he 
asked for, isn’t it? If he had wanted anything different he 
would have remained in South America. 


6Barnum loved a showman and venerated historical properties. 
When Ulysses S. Grant, unable to repay W. H. Vanderbilt $250,000, 
signed over all his personal property, Barnum offered to “lease” 
Grant’s trophies for $100,000 cash and a half-million in bonds for 
their safe return, after exhibition. 


7An Idaho lawyer and Western agent for the Smithsonian, who 


wrote a 900-odd-page report on Catlin’s Gallery, 1885, with memoir 
and statistics, the major source of my biographical information. 
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Jackson Pollock, numBER 1 (1948). 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN 


BY DAVID SYLVESTER 


‘6 AT THE outset we would like to mention a fundamental fact: 
A one cannot do justice to German painting of the last 
hundred years if one derives one’s conceptions and one’s stand- 
ards of judgment from the French art of the same period.” 
Thus Professor Dr. Alfred Hentzen, in the catalogue of the 
Tate Gallery’s recent exhibition of modern German painting. 
It was not the first time we had heard it said: for instance, 
Herbert Read wrote something of the sort in his Introduction 
to the Pelican Special on Modern German Art, published in 
1938. The more it is said, the more spurious it looks. In the 
first place, it is absurd to talk about modern French art as if 
it were a manifestation of the Gallic spirit—as if it was France’s 
counterpart to English art or Italian art or German art or 
Mexican art—because ‘French art” no longer means art pro- 
duced by the French; it means the art of the cosmopolitan 
School of Paris; and when, as I suppose we generally do, we 
take our “standards of judgment” from Paris, it means that we 
are taking them not only from Matisse and Braque and Bon- 
nard, but equally from Picasso and Soutine and Brancusi— 
artists whose work clearly betrays the race or country of their 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Sylvester's article, written on the occasion of the 
American and German exhibitions at the Tate Gallery last season, 
originally appeared in the British monthly review, The Twentieth 
Century, and is used here with the permission of the editors. It 
has been revised for publication in ARTS. 


origin, but who for all that have played a part that is integral 
and even central in forming our conception of modern “French” 
art. And when I say “our” conception, I do not mean to exclude 
the conception that prevails in Paris itself. It is true that cer- 
tain French critics (notably Dorival) have tried to emphasize 
the purely Gallic strain in modern “French” art. And it is true 
that Paris finds it difficult to accept the work of foreign artists; 
but only so long as they don’t work in Paris. The prejudice is 
simply xenophobic, it is not esthetic, and a Parisian painter as 
Teutonic as Hans Hartung seems to have had no difficulty in 
establishing a considerable reputation in France. 

Even allowing for the breadth of Parisian standards, it has to 
be admitted that there is something in the claim that those 
standards “cannot do justice” to German painting—or, indeed, 
as the catalogue Introduction slyly added, to English painting. 
But the sense in which they cannot do justice concerns the 
understanding and interpretation of these schools of painting, 
not their appreciation. It is clear that, in order to enter into 
the spirit of German or English painting, to grasp what they 
are really about, is not possible from a Parisian point of view. 
But then it is not at all necessary to understand what a form 
of art is trying to do in order to be able to like it. We today 
have a wider range of esthetic appreciation than any previous 
generation in human history. But it is hardly likely that we 
understand the meaning and intention of Aztec and African 
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“and Oceanic and Paleolithic and Etruscan and Sardinian and 
Catalan and Assyrian and Egyptian and Greek and Roman 
and Japanese and Chinese and Persian and Byzantine art. 
Which does not mean that all of these things and many others 
do not give us pleasure. In terms of appreciation, our stand- 
ards, however “French” they may be, have not prevented us 
from doing “justice” (or more than justice) to the art of vir- 
tually every epoch and every civilization. If those standards do 
not allow us to appreciate modern German art—or English art 
—it may not be the standards that are at fault. 

On the other hand, it may be. For all the catholicity of our 
taste, we do have blind spots, and perhaps there is something 
peculiarly difficult and inaccessible about German art. My own 
experience makes me doubt this, for Nolde, Miiller, Marc and 
Hofer were among the first painters I liked, doubtless because 
of their bold expression of unsubtle moods or emotions to- 
gether with their creation of the most elementary kind of for- 
mal interest—garish colors, flashy brushwork, and, above all, 
facile and obvious linear rhythms contrived through simpli- 
fications and stylizations of the most puerile order. Indeed, 
the rhythms and distortions exploited by Marc and Hofer 
and, most especially, Miiller, function on an esthetic level 
hardly superior to that of the kind of exotic art commonly to 
be found in luxury flats in St. John’s Wood and Maida Vale— 
the doe-eyed china masks on the wall, the Negroid wood-carv- 
ings on the mantelpiece. And this, again, is about the level on 
which bright, hot color is used by Marc and Nolde—used in a 
way that closely recalls nothing so much as Brangwyn in its 
extraordinary lack of discrimination in juxtaposing colors. 
Marc, especially, seems to have been unaware that richness of 
color is best won through economy, through limiting the range, 
and that a beautiful and sonorous blue put next to a beautiful 
and sonorous red put next to a beautiful and sonorous green 
is unlikely to give a beautiful and sonorous harmony. 

Apologists for German art tend to explain away criticisms of 
this kind by insisting that German art, unlike French, is pre- 
pared to sacrifice formal values and good taste for the sake of 
the content of the work. and that the spiritual qualities in the 
work of an expressionist like Marc make up for an absence of 
pictorial science. This argument is valid enough in principle, 
and is valid in practice, I feel, in the case of Munch. Yet with 


Clyfford Still, pawntinc (1951). 





the German expressionists, the content as much as the form 
generally seems to me to be lacking in subtlety and profundity 
and mystery. That is the odd thing, in view of the conventional 
propaganda. Consider even two of the undoubtedly major fig- 
ures in modern German art — Lehmbruck and Klee. Lehm- 
bruck’s sculptures have a poignant ideal beauty, yet their range 
of feeling is limited to a sentimental Sehnsucht. Klee is one of 
the important formal innovators of our time, an artist with a 
pictorial imagination as prolific as it is exquisite, yet the con- 
tent of his pictures is usually some dreadful sort of whimsy. 

In the exhibition at the Tate, the two twentieth-century 
painters who seemed most impressive to me, the painters 
in whose work content and form were most completely 
integrated, and in which the form was exciting and the content 
significant, were Beckmann and the early Kirchner. There 
were two paintings by Kirchner, done in 1906 and 1907, in a 
manner akin to fauvism, which, besides having the violent 
beauty of the best fauve paintings, had everything that expres- 
sionist art is supposed to have in the way of emotional tension, 
of tragic intimations. The series of Beckmanns were less mov- 
ing in effect, but they were expressions of one of the most pro- 
foundly personal imaginations of our time—paintings of an 
astonishing individuality of color, and paintings which estab- 
lish a mythology which, by virtue of its power and conviction, 
can almost be considered a Northern counterpart of the Medi- 
terranean mythology of Picasso. Here again is the exotic-bar- 
baric-tragic feeling-tone that expressionism values, and here 
again it finds expression in form and color needing no special 
pleading to explain them away. 


7. younger Germans shown at the Tate are mostly work- 
ing along “abstract-expressionist” lines, that is, in the tra- 
dition of Kandinsky. Their work compared poorly with the 
examples of this type of painting shown in the same galleries 
a few months earlier in the exhibition of “Modern Art in the 
United States.”’* America, indeed, seems to have taken over the 
German expressionist tradition: painters like Bloom and Levine 
are pure old-fashioned expressionists (though closer in fact to 
Rouault and Soutine than to the Germans), while the ‘“‘action- 
painters” seem to owe much to the school of Kandinsky and 
undoubtedly do owe much to the teachings of an immigrant 
from Munich, Hans Hofmann. 

American critics, however, have tended to suggest that 
“American-type painting’ stems from Soutine and even late 
Monet as much as from Kandinsky. Certainly there is some- 
thing of Monet in the work of Mark Rothko and Clyfford 
Still; certainly there is some kinship between the convolutions 
of Jackson Pollock’s dribbled and manhandled paint and those 
of Soutine’s Ceret landscapes. Certainly Pollock’s work achieves 
the same intermingling of substance and space to be found in 
Soutine—in contrast to Kandinsky, where the forms are things 
floating in a void. All the same, if Still and Grace Hartigan 
be disregarded, it seems to me that the work of the American 
abstractionists differs profoundly from that of Soutine and of 
Monet in that it is not at all malerisch in conception: its for- 
mal unit is not the slab or dab or dollop of paint; it is the line 
—as in Pollock and De Kooning, and as in Mark Tobey, and 
John Marin, and Kandinsky; or else the unit is the stain, the 
area of color which does not lie on top of the canvas, affirm- 
ing the substance and texture of the paint, but sinks into the 
texture of the canvas—as in Rothko, and as in Paul Klee. 

And this link with Klee and Kandinsky, rather than with 
Monet and Soutine, seems to me to extend to the way these 
Americans compose their pictures. They commonly employ a 
sort of “over-all” composition, a centrifugal composition in 
which there is no focal point on which the eye can come to rest 
and around which the composition is stabilized. It has been 
said that a composition of this kind can be found in Soutine’s 
Ceret landscapes, and, indeed, in analytical cubism. But a dis- 





*Readers will recall Patrick Heron's article, “The Americans at the 
Tate Gallery,” in the March, 1956, number of ARTS. 
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Above: Bradley Walker Tomlin, numper 20 (1949). At right: 


Stuart Davis, sact sHAKER (1931). All paintings are from the col- 
lection of the Museum of Modern Art. 


tinction has to be made between this kind of “all-over” com- 
position and the variety which I believe is used by the Amer- 
ican abstractionists, in common with Klee and Kandinsky: it 
is that in the latter case the composition serves to pull the 
spectator in imagination into the picture, so that he be- 
comes, so to speak, a part of it, moving about in it, and react- 
ing to its action, as if he were swimming in the sea, or climb- 
ing a crumbling rock-face. Here the picture is not a unity 
presented to us and capable of being grasped in an instant of 
time, but rather a continuous experience that has to be lived 
through, in time. And I think it is the special value of Ameri- 
can abstract painting to have given this Klee-Kandinsky world, 
which in Klee and Kandinsky is a microcosmic world, the 
scale of the macrocosm. In Rothko’s limpid stains of color, 
Klee’s world becomes immense, illimitable (and what is remark- 
able about this world of Rothko’s is that it does not become a 
mere landscape, and thereby lose its strange sense of the infi- 
nite). In Pollock’s convoluted maps of his own actions, Kan- 
dinsky’s doodling acquires a luminosity and an exaltation that 
are Dionysian in their splendor. 

Rothko and Pollock—the Apollonian and the Dionysian, 
contemplation and frenzy. Yet the wonderful paradox with 
Pollock is that the frenzy is curiously controlled; Dionysian 
it may be in the ecstasy of its freedom, yet there is nothing of 
the outburst in it, nothing violent. It is, of course, built up 
through improvisation, and if its mode of improvisation is 
compared with improvisation in jazz, the analogy must be made 
not with “hot” jazz, but with “cool” jazz. This, it seems to 
me, applies to virtually all American action-painting, and sug- 
gests that the label of “abstract expressionism” is a misnomer. 

For expressionism is always “hot” in its method of creation— 
it implies the direct, passionate, violent, expression of a specific 
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emotion. Most American action-painting—whether its tempo be 
fast or slow—has neither the violence of expressionism nor its 
high emotional intensity. Its subject is not so much an état 
d’dme as space and light (its own created space and light, of 
course, not nature’s) so that it would often be accurate to de- 
scribe it as~“‘abstract impressionism.” 

The “cool” flavor of American action-painting connects with 
an attitude toward paint itself which struck me as curiously 
pervasive at the American exhibition. It is perfectly exempli- 
fied by an early painting of Stuart Davis, the Salt Shaker (1931). 
Consider the black horizontal stripes of the background, and 
the area of yellow paint which fills the left-hand half of the 
large disc at the top of the picture and itself encloses a small 
black disc. The paint here is beautifully sensitive and alive, 
only it is not at all the same kind of sensitivity and life found 
in a beautiful piece of French painting or a beautiful piece of 
English painting; it is not informed by the feeling of “good 
taste” which we find in the latter, nor, again, by the succu- 
lence of French belle peinture. It is curiously neutral and mat- 
ter-of-fact. And this is a quality of paint which we find again 
in Robert Motherwell and Bradley Walker Tomlin and, above 
all, in Franz Kline. It is paint that contrives to be sensitive 
without being esthetic. And this kind of sensitivity, not only 
in the handling of the paint, might be considered the keynote 
of the best modern American painting. What I wish to empha- 
size, above all, is that if this painting is not esthetic, neither is 
it anti-esthetic, as expressionist painting tends to be; it is 
anything but coarse or brutal. The Americans, indeed, seem 
to have solved as a matter of course one of the problems which 
most preoccupy painters everywhere today—the problem of 
avoiding a gratuitous beauty or charm without at once pro- 
ducing its opposite. 
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THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 





Hans Holbein the Younger, portrait OF A YOUNG WOMAN; Balch Collection. 


eto one of the most rapidly expanding areas in the 
country, the Los Angeles County Museum is currently 
marking a notable expansion of its own as construction begins 
on a new wing, an addition which will provide the institution 
in Los Angeles’ Exposition Park with a modern auditorium 
and at the same time augment its display facilities with three 
large gallery areas. 

The second important expansion in the brief history of the 
Museum, this new construction, almost desperately needed, 
emphasizes the growing scope of an exhibition program which 
has developed until it now presents, for a million-odd visitors 
per year, an admirably extensive series of shows embracing 
both traditional and contemporary aspects of art. In the past 
month, for instance, the Museum has displayed, simultaneous- 
ly, the Edward G. Robinson Collection (including works by 
Corot, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Renoir, Pissarro, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and Picasso), the Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of the California Watercolor Society and a 
photographic show of Bernice Kolko’s “Women of Mexico.” 
And early visitors to the Robinson Collection also had an 
opportunity to see an assemblage of sculptures by Renoir, 
a Burchfield retrospective, Renaissance drawings of the Lom- 
bard School, and the first American exhibition of works by 
the German expressionist Alois Wach. 

An exhibition program of such breadth represents extraor- 
dinary growth within a short period of time, for the Los 
Angeles County Museum is very young indeed as an art insti- 
tution. Opened in 1913 as the Museum of History, Science and 
Art, it in effect was, and is today, three museums housed 
under one gigantic roof. The institution was enlarged in 1929, 
but at that time there still was practically no art in the 
Museum—and therefore practically no art museum. 


In 1931, however, the first major donors to the Museum 
became active. In that year Mr. and Mrs. William Preston 
Harrison presented some two hundred paintings, mostly mod- 
ern French and American. Included were School-of-Paris 
examples by Matisse, Segonzac, Rouault, Signac, Modigliani 
and Vlaminck, as well as works by the Americans Eakins, 
Bellows, Luks, A. B. Davies, Hassam, Henri and Prendergast. 
The next important addition came in 1939, through the be- 
quest of Paul Rodman Mabury, whose family is still adding 
to the Museum's store of art with frequent gifts. Among the 
works bequeathed. by Mr. Mabury were paintings by Titian, 
Rubens, Lotto and Bordone, and five years later the Balch 
Bequest came to join these works, forming the nucleus of 
Los Angeles’ old-masters collection. The Balch Bequest brought 
to the Museum a number of its greatest prizes—splendid exam- 
ples by Holbein, Petrus Christus, De Hooch, Ter Borch, Van 
Orley and A. Bouts. 

Throughout the forties William Randolph Hearst displayed 
a strong interest in the Los Angeles County Museum. From 
his own personal collection, through the Hearst Foundation 
and from Hearst Magazines, Incorporated, the institution re- 
ceived most of its ancient and medieval sculpture, Egyptian 
objects and Greek vases, together with important objects of 
Near Eastern art. The publisher’s other gifts included paint- 
ings by Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens, Jordaens, D. Teniers. 
Bol, Lely, Lawrence, Veronese, Correggio, Boucher and Frago 
nard. It is Mr. Hearst who was responsible for the largest 
growth of the Museum collections. 

One of the most memorable events in the development of 
the Museum came in 1946 with the gift of the Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gard de Sylva Collection, which added more than 


continued on page 33 
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Petrus Christus, portrait oF A MAN; Balch Collection. 
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Above: Pablo Picasso, WoMAN WITH BLUE VEIL. Left: Edgar Degas, two sisters. Both these 
works, as well as the Redon on the following page, figure in the De Sylva Collection, which, 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. George Gard de Sylva in 1946, brought to the Museum more 
than thirty notable examples of French impressionist and modern paintings and sculpture. 
Degas’s portrait of his nieces, painted in 1865, appears to have been suggested by a double 
portrait in the Louvre, once considered the work of Bellini but now attributed to Vincenzo 
Catena. The Picasso canvas, marking the transition from his “colossal-classical” style to the 
neo-classical, was greeted as a betrayal of modern art when it appeared in 1923. 
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Odilon Redon, vase oF FLOWERS; De Sylva Collection. As in 
many other of his flower compositions, Redon here achieves a sug- 
gestion of opulence tempered by delicacy, and of joy tinged with 
melancholy. An artist of extreme sensitivity, he represents the 
finest strain in French symbolist painting. “Everything is done 
through docile submission to the ‘unconscious, ” he believed, 
and his avowed intention in painting was to present “nature as 
seen in dream.” Gentle and unassertive, he received a measure 
of recognition only late in life. The work below was painted in 
1913, three years before his death. 
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Surya, the Sun God, Kashmir, c. 
950 A.D.; Balch Fund. 
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thirty French impressionist works to the galleries and ad- 
mirably rounded out the Museum’s survey of the history of 
art. Within the past decade the generosity of collectors in the 
Los Angeles area has continued to add to the quality and 
the comprehensiveness of the collections. For instance, Mr. J. 
Paul Getty recently donated the great early Rembrandt Por- 
trait of Marteen Looten, as well as two of the world’s most 
outstanding Persian carpets—the so-called “Ardebil” and 
“Coronation”—and a number of superb eighteenth-century 
tapestries. And in the past few months the Museum has 
opened five complete French period rooms, given by Judge 
and Mrs. Lucius P. Green. 


Dee? at one and the same time to history, science and 
art, the Los Angeles institution is somewhat anomalous 
among American museums and presents unusual problems in 
co-ordination. Over-all administration is the responsibility of 
Director Jean Delacour, who supervises the business aspects 
of the Museum, which involve annual expenditures of about 
a million dollars. Nearly all the budget for maintenance and 
operation comes from the County of Los Angeles, so that the 
institution which Mr. Delacour administers is about as com- 
pletely public a museum as can be found in the country. 
However, there is, in addition to the yearly tax-supplied 
budget, another million-odd dollars in endowment for acquisi- 
tions, and most of this was given to the Museum earmarked 
for art. Such funds are managed by a Board of Governors, 
numbering fifteen leading citizens. The Board, which estab- 


_ lishes the general policies of the institution, is self-perpetuating 


with the approval of the County Board of Supervisors, top 
political entity. The actual programs of acquisition, perma- 
nent display, special exhibitions and other activities are 
determined by the Chief Curators of Art, Science and History, 
each of whose roles is equivalent to that of museum director 
in cities where museums are not merged. 
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St. Michael with Dragon, School of 
Valencia; gift of Dr. A. Hammer. 








The Hope Hygeia, Roman, c. 125 
A.D.; gift of W. R. Hearst. 


The post of Chief Curator of Art is held by Richard F. 
Brown, who was teaching at Harvard when called to Los 
Angeles in 1954. A problem requiring the attention of the 
new officer was that of adequate representation of local living 
artists—on which score the Museum had come under attack. 
Mr. Brown has described the present exhibition policy as 
“aimed at achieving a balance between ‘old master’ and mod- 
ern.” As for the modern, within the past year approximately, 
the Museum has presented, in addition to its Annual Regional 
Exhibition, two one-man shows of local artists (MacDonald- 
Wright and Sicard), two shows of local printmakers, a full 
gallery of changing paintings and sculpture done by local 
artists and owned by the Museum, and three rental and sales 
galleries running a total of six months with works all by local 
artists. If Los Angeles artists still do not command fully 
adequate outlets, the Museum itself exerts a decided influence 
in fostering contemporary effort. In the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center’s recent compilation of paintings by living Ameri- 
can artists acquired by museums across the country within 
the past two years, the longest list tellingly appears under the 
heading “The Los Angeles County Museum.” 


Chief Curator of Art at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, Richard F. Brown is 
now in his second year at his post. He was 
born in New York City in 1916. His edu-. | 
cation has brought him, in addition to 

considerable graduate study at New York’s § 


Institute of Fine Arts, an M.A. and a | 
Ph.D. from Harvard. After four years in 
the Navy Mr. Brown obtained a Teaching 
Fellowship at Harvard in 1947 and, two 
years later, a Harvard Traveling Fellow- 
ship in Europe. He was teaching a graduate seminar in French 
art at Harvard in 1954 when he was invited to Los Angeles. 








HENRI HAYDEN 


AND THE RETURN FROM CUBISM 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 


A THE: historical perspective of twentieth-century art gains 
depth, we see with increasing clarity that the real break 
with representational or figurative styles, the divide that sepa- 
rates modern art from the art that can now be considered tra- 
ditional, occurred in the first decade of our century. Between 
1905 and 1910, a group of Paris painters who soon became 
generally known as cubists began to assert their right to invent 
entirely new and personal patterns and forms for the structure 
of their interpretations of reality. In Germany, in Italy and 
in Russia, too, similar movements were under way. The im- 
pressionist masters, in most of their paintings, had indeed but 
further developed a general philosophy of color and of light 
and certain techniques of brushwork which can already be 
detected in many a painting by Fragonard or Turner, by 
Rembrandt or Goya, by Magnasco or Delacroix, by Greco or 
Guardi. Even Seurat’s pointillisme, the manneristic Jugendstil 
of Lautrec, Edvard Miinch, Klimt or Steinlen, and the exoti- 
cism of Gauguin—for all that these styles may have borrowed 
from the flat world of classical Japanese color prints—still have, 
as a means of representing reality, much in common with 
earlier flat or calligraphic styles in Romanesque or Byzantine 
art and in most of Western-European painting that had been 
produced before Paolo Ucello’s successful experiments with 
perspective. In the work of Cézanne, however, and of the early 
cubists, European and American art took a decisive step in the 
direction that leads away from its traditions of representation 
toward a kind of abstraction that had already characterized 
some of the more hieratic styles of Africa or of Asia, of the 
Pacific islanders or of the American Indians. Among the early 
disciples of Cézanne who were pioneers in experimenting in 
this kind of magical representation that had been deprived of 
any of the religious implications of primitive art, the Polish- 
born painter Henri Hayden, though now recognized in France 
as a master of the School of Paris, remains relatively unknown 
abroad, except in England, where a number of his works of the 
“heroic” period of cubism, painted between 1916 and 1922, 
have in recent years been exhibited again with considerable 
success. 


ORN in 1883 in Warsaw, Henri Hayden, like Louis Mar- 
B coussis, came of a well-to-do and cultivated family of the 
Polish capital's assimilated Jewish upper middle class. Unlike 
a majority of the Polish-born Jewish painters of Paris, Hayden 
and Marcoussis had never had any intimate contact with the 
life of the Eastern-European ghetto or with its Yiddish cul- 
ture. In 1902, Hayden began studying in Warsaw's Polytechnic 
Institute in order to become an engineer. At the same time he 
studied painting, as a hobby, in the Polish Academy of Fine 
Arts, and continued to associate closely with musicians too. 
Music, musicians and musical instruments indeed remained, as 
topics, a constant preoccupation in Hayden’s art: they seem to 
symbolize, in the world that he depicts, man’s intellectual or 
inner life, his more selfless or disinterested occupations, like 
books and reading in the works of some other painters. In 
Le Quatuor (1955), one of Hayden’s major compositions, of 
recent years, the development of forms and colors conveys very 


Left: Landscape (1912); courtesy Messrs. Roland, Browse and Del- 
banco, London. Right: The Pianist (1911). 
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strikingly the harmony and the intensely selfless concentration 
of the four musicians, in fact the Innigkeit of a life in which 
the sacraments of art have to some extent replaced those of 
religion. 

In 1905, Hayden abandoned his engineering studies to de- 
vote all his energies to painting. Two years later he moved to 
Paris, planning to study there only one year. He soon realized, 
however, that he would have to remain there much longer if 
he wished to liberate himself of the curse of his earlier train- 
ing, acquired in Warsaw from the romantic-realist pupils of 
the nineteenth-century Munich academies. At first Hayden at- 
tended classes in the studio of Charles Guérin. In his own 
studio on the Boulevard Saint-Michel, with its view on the 
sculptor Carpeau’s fountain, he began to concentrate on ac- 
quiring a more sensitively personal idiom, whether of color 
or of composition. In 1909 he spent his first summer in Brit- 
tany, in landscapes that he was destined to visit again several 
years in succession, and subsequently exhibited for the first 
time in the Salon d’Automne. In Pont-Aven, where Gauguin 
had worked, he met the Polish painter Slewinski, a friend 
and disciple of the post-impressionist master; in a very short 
while Hayden then acquired a style of his own and, in 1910, 
already attracted the attention of the critics Adolphe Basler 
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and André Salmon, the latter a friend of the early cubists 
and a member of the group of poets that included Guillaume 
Apollinaire and Max Jacob. In 1911 Hayden held his first 
one-man show in Paris, at the Galerie Drouet. In these earlier 
works, few of which have survived, he already revealed a 
sensitive and original awareness of all that the heritage of 
Cézanne could imply for a younger painter; his use of color, 
in patches of pure tones that avoid any chiaroscuro effects, is 
very much the same as in the work of some of the earlier 
fauvist masters, especially Matisse and Van Dongen, who had 
also learned much from Gauguin and the latter’s disciples 
among the Nabi painters. In Hayden’s 1911 Portrait of a 
Pianist, as well as in some of his 1912 landscapes, the surfaces 
of volumes are broken up in receding planes, suggesting depth 
without resorting to the trompe-l’oeil effects of traditional per- 
spective. Though he had learned this formula from Cézanne, 
Hayden already adapted it to suit his own purposes, and his 
idiom soon became as personal as the one that Lyonel Fein- 
inger likewise developed, after his 1912 visit to Paris, in his 
earlier near-cubist works. 

In 1912, Hayden exhibited a large composition in the Paris 
Salon d’Automne and attracted the attention of the dealer 
Charles Malpel, who offered him a contract and began to ex- 
hibit him regularly in a group that included André Lhote and 
Roger de La Fresnaye. During the war years, Hayden was 
exempted from military obligations, both as a foreigner and 
for reasons of health, and continued to work alone, though 
his orientation became increasingly cubistic. Through the 
sculptor Jacques Lipchitz, whom he had met in Montparnasse 
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Three Musicians: 
(1919-1920); collection 
Musée d’Art Moderne, 
Paris. 


where he had recently settled in the studio that is still his 
home, Hayden became acquainted with Juan Gris and Robert 
Delaunay, as well as with Metzinger, Marcoussis, Herbin and 
Severini. Though he also associated in this period with Picasso 
and Matisse, Hayden identified himself with cubists who exhib- 
ited in Léonce Rosenberg’s ill-starred gallery rather than with 
those who were destined to be marketed so much more suc- 
cessfully by Paul Rosenberg. In 1919, Léonce Rosenberg gave 
Hayden an important one-man show, which consecrated him 
officially as a cubist, especially as he had been recommended 
to this dealer by Juan Gris. Hayden’s Three Musicians, now 
in the Paris Museum of Modern Art, is the most ambitious 
among his compositions of this period which, in recent years, 
has been greatly publicized in a number of European exhibi- 
tions stressing his contribution to the “heroic” era of cubism. 
Subsequently, when Léonce Rosenberg’s gallery failed, a large 
number of Hayden’s cubist works were auctioned off at fantasti- 
cally low prices, with numerous works of Léger, Charchoune, 
Metzinger, Valmier and Herbin, during the depression years. 


N 1922 Hayden turned his back on cubism. His evolution of 
i the next twenty years, slow and at first somewhat prob- 
lematic, proves his great courage and integrity as an artist. He 
was often misunderstood, even by painters, critics and dealers 
whom he had counted among his closest and most perceptive 
friends. From the frequently manneristic or decorative style 
that some cubists had developed in the early twenties and to 
which Marcoussis, in particular, remained generally faithful 
until his death, Hayden now reverted to a more lyrical con- 
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Still Life with Banjo (1922); courtesy Messrs. Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco, London. 


Still Life with Chianti Bottle (1921); courtesy 
Galerie Berri, Lardier et Cie, Paris. 


ception of painting in which he proved his real mastery only 
after 1945. In still-life compositions where he delights in the 
kind of simplicity and sobriety that characterize the work of 
the eighteenth-century master Chardin, and in landscapes 
where he slowly matured an “open-air” style of his own that 
no longer owes anything to the impressionists, Hayden has 
become an unusually mature and complex colorist, a creator 
of harmonies of a kind that are increasingly rare now that 
so few painters hark back to the lessons of Vuillard and Bon- 
nard, who had experimented so successfully in contrasting or 
matching hues which other artists had never yet dared to 
associate. 

In 1922, on his return to Paris from vacations spent in the 
country around Cassis and Sanary in Southern France, Hayden 
had found but little sympathy for his new interest in land- 
scape. Only the dealer Zborowski, who had befriended Modigli- 
ani and Soutine, was at all interested, and continued to help 
him, for the next few years, to exhibit regularly, but with 
little real success. After 1933 Hayden began to have good rea- 
son to be discouraged, though he did obtain some official 
recognition in 1938 and 1939—after being granted French citi- 
zenship—from the French government, which purchased one 
of his Riviera landscapes and a composition of musical instru- 
ments, both of them for provincial museums. In 1940 he was 
commissioned to paint an important mural for the school in 
Taverny, but the war prevented him from working for some 
years on this project. When the Germans advanced on Paris, 
he abandoned his Montparnasse studio and fled to the area 
of Southern France which, until 1943, remained unoccupied 
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or, as the French humorist Tristan Bernard said, merely pre- 
occupied. 

At first Hayden and his wife spent most of their time near 
Cannes, in the company of the painters Robert and Sonia 
Delaunay, close friends since the “heroic” days of cubism and 
orphism. In 1943 Hayden and his wife withdrew—to avoid 
attracting the attention of the Gestapo, which was rounding 
up the Jews of France for deportation and extermination— 
to a less exposed Alpine region where they were able to re- 
main in hiding until the Liberation. On their return to Paris 
in 1944, they found that their Montparnasse studio had been 
looted by the Germans; Hayden thus lost nearly all his unsold 
work of before 1940, as only very few of these stolen paintings 
have, since then, turned up again in galleries or sales. In 
1945, Hayden was at last able to resume work on the mural 
ordered five years earlier for the Taverny school, a large panel 
entitled The Sciences. That same year the French government 
also purchased, for the Paris Museum of Modern Art, the 
Three Musicians, which he had exhibited in the 1920 Salon 
des Indépendants. Almost every year, since then, the State has 
purchased other works of his for its museums throughout 
France. 


= 1945, Hayden began to work more regularly in his Paris 
studio, though he had never been idle during the war years, 
even when he had lived in hiding. The still-life compositions 
of his postwar period soon achieved a rare quality of sim- 
plicity and harmony, a perfection of composition and of color 
that he attained only some ten years later in his landscapes 
too. Hayden seemed indeed, for a long while, to be unable to 
transmute satisfactorily, in terms of a personal color harmony, 
the masses of various greens that he encountered in views of 
the French countryside. Only in his most recent landscapes, 
especially those of the summer of 1956, has he at last 
achieved contrasts and a balance of carefully estimated values 





Still Life (1955); courtesy Galerie Suillerot, Paris. 
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in his treatment of trees and meadows, of their reflections in 
a stream and their relationships too with the monochromes of 
a cloudless summer sky. 

In 1952 Hayden’s Three Musicians was included in “One 
Hundred Masterpieces of French Painting,” a show that 
the French government loaned to Amsterdam’s Municipal 
Museum. Overnight critics in France and elsewhere in Europe 
began to remember that Hayden had been one of the pio- 
neers of the “heroic” age of cubism. Together with Herbin, 
Delaunay, Valmier and Maria Blanchard, he began to obtain 
at long last some of the recognition that he had awaited in 
vain since the failure of Léonce Rosenberg’s gallery, in the 
early years of the depression, had deprived a whole group of 
outstanding cubists and post-cubists (including Alfred Reth, 
Jean Crotti, Marcelle Cahn and a few others who still deserve 
to be better known) of their contacts with critics and the pub- 
lic. In 1955, Hayden’s contributions to the Paris retrospective 
of the “heroic” era of cubism, his one-man show with the 
Galerie Suillerot and his exhibition in London, at the Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco Gallery, attracted more attention than 
any of his public appearances since 1922. 

Most critics continue, however, to view Hayden’s contribu- 
tion to modern painting almost too exclusively in the light of 
his cubist period. Granted recognition, immediately after 
Picasso, Braque, Léger, Gris and Delaunay, among the “petits 
maitres” of cubism, with Metzinger, Marcoussis, Valmier, Le 
Fauconnier and Herbin, Hayden is not yet generally ac- 
claimed, as he should be, among the major masters of a 
specifically post-cubist style. In his still-life arrangements of 
recent years, the composition, in contrasted receding planes 
rather than in a perspective centered on a single vanishing 
point, is indeed of the cubist era, especially his bird’s-eye 
views of a table which acts as a kind of frame around the 
objects arranged on it but viewed from a different angle. The 
treatment of these objects, in terms of flat patches of con- 
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trasting colors rather than as volumes the design or outlines 
of which might suggest some kind of relief, is no longer at 
all cubist. The symmetry of such arrangements is indeed varied 
by Hayden’s thoughtful matching and contrasting of colors, so 
that his still-life compositions, in spite of his limited range of 
objects, avoid the monotony that characterizes similar works 
of Bernard Buffet. Hayden seems indeed to hark back as a 
colorist to Bonnard and Vuillard and, beyond impressionism, 
to Chardin and the classical masters of intimist still-life paint- 
ing. There are few painters of the School of Paris who can 
more truthfully be said, after Bonnard, Vuillard and Braque, 
to have thus contributed, as Marcoussis did too in some of his 
work, toward reviving the great tradition of French intimist 
painting of which Chardin remains the most outstanding mas- 
ter. 

A year ago, Huguette Bérés, an unusually perceptive Paris 
dealer, exhibited a collection of minor works of Vuillard— 
sketches, pastels, watercolors, color lithographs in various ex- 
perimental stages, even a few complete small oils—that allowed 
one to understand the process of growth or metamorphosis of 
a few themes, as the artist had developed them from his first 
fleeting pencil sketches into finished masterpieces of color and 
composition. In the case of some of Hayden’s recent land- 
scapes, one might similarly analyze the evolution of an image, 
from the relatively naturalistic or impressionistic open-air 
sketch, to the elaborately devised easel painting. A truly civi- 
lized and mature artist, Hayden transposes his colors, whether 
as formal values balanced or contrasted in space or as pure 
tones that are almost lyrical or melodic in their development. 
He always seems to obey, in this task of correcting his inter- 
pretations of reality, complex laws of taste and of imagination 
which allow him to re-create a new and personal world, more 
intimate and surprising than that of nature which had served 
as a pretext for his art. 





Photograph of Henri Hayden in his studio. 
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THE UFFIZI AND PITTI 





Above: Bronzino, portRAIT OF ELEONORA OF TOLEDO WITH HER SON GIOVANNI; in the Uffizi. This paint- 
ing of the wife and son of Cosimo I, in its grave rigidity, represents the type of courtly portrait intro- 
duced by Bronzino when he became, in 1540, the painter to the new Medici court. Left: Botticelli, 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH A MEDAL; in the Uffizi. An early work of the artist, the portrait probably rep- 
resents Piero “the Gouty,” son of Cosimo the Elder, whose features are shown on the medal. The 
landscape recalls the style of Pollaiuolo. 


ARTS/ December 1956 





THE UFFIZI AND PITTI 


Rubens, portRAIT OF JUSTUS LIPSIUS AND HIS PUPILS; in the Pitti. In this paint- 
ing, often called “The Four Philosophers,” the principal elements of Rubens’ 
style appear fully developed—tremendously facile execution, mastery of light 


effects, marvelous freshness. 


ARTS/December 1956 











BOOKS 


Yugoslavia: Medieval Frescoes. Introduction 
by Svetozar Radojcic. The New York Graphic 
Society. $15.00 


Norway: Paintings from the Stave Churches. 
Introduction by Louis Grodecki. The New York 
Graphic Society. $15.00 


wo new nations are represented in the 

UNESCO World Art Series, Yugoslavia with 
medieval frescoes, Norway with paintings from 
the stave churches, worthy if lesser-known com- 
panions to the volumes already published, which 
include the Ajanta frescoes, Egyptian tomb paint- 
ings and Australian aboriginal paintings, and to 
the announced works on Persian miniatures, 
Spanish Romanesque paintings and Masaccio’s 
frescoes in Florence. These are all superlatively 
beautiful reproductions, amongst the greatest 
bargains in book publishing today. Both of the 
present volumes are concerned with examples of 
provincial, peripheral art known in the rest of 
the world only to specialists. I should say that 
the more interesting paintings were the Yugo- 
slavian. They are of course Byzantine in style, 
but as the Middle Ages advance, they tend to 
become looser, less hieratic, apparently more 
open to influences from the West, particularly 
pre-Renaissance Venice. In fact, this lack of 
rigor gives a certain Roman rather than Byzan- 
tine character to the whole series of examples. 
To a degree most of them suffer from that mys- 
terious limitation Berenson has pointed out as 
typical of provincial art, a kind of clumsiness 
and lack of artistic definition and conviction. A 
few however have a more important feel to 
them. They are minor but not insignificant epi- 
sodes of world art. Plate XII, a Virgin of the 
Annunciation from Milseva, with an almost 
Sienese grace and simplicity, plate III, a naive 
rather than stylized Sacrifice of Abraham from 
Ohrid, with a charming donkey, plate XXIV, a 
somewhat harshly dramatic Dormition of the 
Virgin from Studenica, are outstanding. The black 
and white plates, illustrating the churches deco- 
rated by the frescoes, are very handsome, and 
recall the lesser monuments of Ravenna. 

Most impressive of all are the same introduc- 
tory plates to the Norway book. The early 
wooden churches, dating from the introduction 
of Christianity, are almost unknown outside the 
country, and surely deserve fame. There is noth- 
ing at all like them elsewhere. They are a kind 
of pagan Iron Age and Early Romanesque (Nor- 
man) wooden architecture of interwoven stresses, 
owing much doubtless to ship construction and 
possibly to the large barns of a wintry country. 
As such they anticipate, without apparently hav- 
ing influenced, the similar system we know 
in stone as Gothic. Irrespective of their his- 
torical importance, just as architectural objects 
they are deeply moving, awe-inspiring, with their 
modest crosses and ominous dragons’ heads, and 
their lofty barnlike interiors. So great is their 
photographic impact that I for one feel they are 
well worth a trip, or a side trip, to Norway, 
could one afford it. The wall paintings are an- 
other matter. Again they are peripheral, but 
also, they lack scale. It seems almost as though 


they had been copied from manuscript illumi- 
nations, and indeed they do resemble much 
contemporary or slightly earlier English work. 
Almost half the plates are of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century altar frontals. Plates XV, XVI, 
XVII, from the Nes Church at Sogn, are espe- 
cially fine, with a birdlike rocking rhythm car- 
ried through the hands of the Magi, Virgin and 
Child and shepherds, which is, as the saying 
goes, a new sensation. 

I would not say there were any world-shaking 
masterpieces in these two volumes, but there are 
sixty-four variously moving and interesting paint- 
ings, perfectly reproduced, and some fine pic- 
tures of churches—the Norwegian ones breath- 
taking in their originality. KENNETH REXROTH 





Modern Art USA by Rudi Blesh. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $5.00. 


IsTORY, criticism or public relations? That 
H is the question which persists after a read- 
ing of Mr. Blesh’s book. Its quality is not easy 
to convey. Imagine, if you will, what it would 
sound like if the editors of Time, say, were 
suddenly to come all out for “advanced” art. 
Imagine their researchers looking up all the 
facts, reading the old press notices, tabulating 
stale gossip, interviewing the old survivors and 
seeking out the newer reputations which are, so 
to speak, still wet, and then depositing these 
fastidiously collected irrelevancies in tidy bundles 
on the desk of some up-and-coming staff writer 
who has shown himself in possession of a “lively” 
style. Well, you might then have some notion of 
Mr. Blesh’s quality—though in fairness to Time, 
I suspect its researchers would have gotten more 
of the facts right. But remember that Mr. Blesh 
has not, so far as I know, employed a staff; some- 
how he has managed all by himself to commit 
those abuses of style, taste and intelligence which 
we usually associate with a collectivized, jour- 
nalistic rhetoric. 

Ostensibly Modern Art USA covers the de- 
velopment of painting and sculpture in this 
country from 1900 to 1956, but the fact is that 
practically every subject touched on in the book 
has been written about more searchingly, more 
knowledgeably, with more seriousness and great- 
er clarity, elsewhere. Mr. Blesh’s personal con- 
tribution consists exclusively of the book’s in- 
tellectual tone, and this may be gleaned from 
the book’s subtitle, “Men, Rebellion, Conquest,” 
and from the fact that it grew directly out of a 
television script which the Museum of Modern 
Art commissioned him to write on this subject. 
(There seems to be no end to the Museum’s 
culpability in these matters.) My impression is 
that television and mass-media clichés in general 
provide Mr. Blesh with the salient elements of 
his style; if art history were really reducible to 
labels, blurbs, testimonials, brand names, slogans, 
catch-phrases, singing commercials and a quiz- 
program intelligence, Mr. Blesh would be the 
Gibbon of contemporary art. As it is, his “his- 
tory” bears about as much relation to the mod- 
ern period as those comic books based on literary 
classics bear to their original sources. It should 


be evident to practically everyone by now—who 
would have thought the matter still in doubt?— 
that the rhetorical resources of mass culture con- 
stitute a style in which it is impossible to tell 
the truth about a work of art. Mr. Blesh’s book 
is a crushing confirmation of this basic fact 
of our cultural life. And like all forms of pre- 
tension and vulgarity, it ultimately falls apart 
under the weight of its own inner boredom. 

Everyone unlucky enough to read Modern 
Art USA will have his favorite passages; a re- 
viewer can only hope to cite some random items. 
Here is an account of the first part of the cen- 
tury, one of the most brilliant periods in mod- 
ern culture: 


“A string of firecrackers: these were the isms 
exploding for the first fifteen years of modern 
art. Fauvism—before the red paper fragments 
could settle to the ground, it was over and done 
with. Then two bangs almost together—cubism 
and futurism—and the whole string began to go. 
Orphism and synchromism, voriticism, expres- 
sionism, rayonism, constructivism, and supre- 
matism. Ism, ism, ism—the very suffix became a 
separate word, a symbol and a standard joke of 
the time.” 

“While we watched the artists, some giant 
crackers—the foot-long, dollar kind—were letting 
go: anarchism and nihilism. Then the bugles 
blew. It was our First World War, and we 
touched off our own firecrackers: patriotism and 
nationalism. Fought the war through and found 
our own little string going off: communism, 
fascism, national socialism—and isolationism.” 


And this is Mr. Blesh on events in San Fran- 
cisco after the Second World War: “Five hun- 
dred miles north of Hollywood as the starlet 
flies, at the San Francisco Museum of Art, Dr. 
Morley at an incredible rate of one hundred 
shows a year, was peppering the bay region with 
modern art like a machine gun with an endless 
ammunition belt. Then the MacAgys sprang into 
action.” Nor should one overlook sentences like 
“57th Street became the foreshortened Miracle 
Mile of Modern Art.” As for painting itself, if 
Seurat painted dots of color it was naturally be- 
cause he “had a premonition of atomic struc- 
ture”; and Cézanne, whom we have so long con- 
sidered a painter of pictures, was really making 
“geometrical diagrams of the hidden structure 
of nature.” If Alfred H. Barr, Jr., once organized 
a show of forty-six painters and sculptors under 
thirty-five years of age, it was—what else?—because 
“his philosophical and almost mathematically 
logical mind has a strong liking for numbers.” 

What is missing from this book is, above all, 
the experience of art. Without it, everything is 
permitted: any free association, any historical 
tidbit picked up in a bar, any ejaculation of hot 
air that will enable the author to muddle 
through to the next phase, and the next, and 
the next, until, by the sheer accumulation of 
non sequiturs, one arrives breathless at 1956. 
This book does have one positive virtue, how- 
ever: between its covers has been collected most 
of the cant which currently passes for comment 
on contemporary art. By bringing it together in 
one place, where it may now be disposed of 
quickly and definitively, Mr. Blesh may have per- 
formed a useful service after all. 


HILTON KRAMER 





THE UFFIZI AND PITTI 


Rubens, portrait OF JUSTUS LIPSIUS AND HIS PUPILS; in the Pitti. In this paint 
ing, often called “The Four Philosophers,” the principal elements of Rubens’ 


style appear fully developed—tremendously facile execution, mastery of light 
effects, marvelous freshness. 
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Yugoslavia: Medieval Frescoes. Introduction 
by Svetozar Radojcic. The New York Graphic 
Society. $15.00 


Norway: Paintings from the Stave Churches. 
Introduction by Louts Grodecki. The New York 
Graphic Society. $15.00 


wo new nations are represented in the 
T: NESCO World Art Series, Yugoslavia with 
medieval frescoes, Norway with paintings from 
the stave churches, worthy if lesser-known com- 
panions to the volumes already published, which 
include the Ajanta frescoes, Egyptian tomb paint- 
ings and Australian aboriginal paintings, and to 
the announced works on Persian miniatures, 
Spanish Romanesque paintings and Masaccio's 
frescoes in Florence. These are all superlatively 
heautitul) reproductions, amongst the greatest 
bargains in book publishing today. Both of the 
present volumes are concerned with examples of 
provincial, peripheral art known in the rest of 
the world only to specialists. T should say that 
the more interesting paintings were the Yugo- 
slavian. They are of course Byzantine in style 
but as the Middle Ages advance, they tend to 
hecome looser, less hieratic, apparently more 
open to influences from the West, particularly 
pre-Renaissance Venice. In fact, this lack of 
rigor gives a certain Roman rather than Byzan 
tine character to the whole series of examples 
lo a degree most of them suffer from that mys- 
terious limitation Berenson has pointed out as 
typical of provincial art, a kind of clumsiness 
and lack of artistic definition and conviction. A 
few however have a more important feel to 
them. They are minor but not insignificant epi- 
sodes of world art. Plate XII, a Virgin of the 
Annunciation from Milseva, with an almost 
Sienese grace and simplicity, plate IIT, a naive 
rather than stylized Sacrifice of Abraham from 
Ohrid, with a charming donkey, plate XXIV, a 
somewhat harshly dramatic Dormition of the 
Virgin from Studenica, are outstanding. The black 
and white plates, illustrating the churches deco 
rated by the frescoes, are very handsome, and 
recall the lesser monuments of Ravenna. 

Most impressive of all are the same introduc- 
tory plates to the Norway book. The early 
wooden churches, dating from the introduction 
of Christianity, are almost unknown outside the 
country, and surely deserve fame. There is noth- 
ing at all like them elsewhere. They are a kind 
of pagan Iron Age and Early Romanesque (Nor- 
man) wooden architecture of interwoven stresses, 
owing much doubtless to ship construction and 
possibly to the large barns of a wintry country. 
As such they anticipate, without apparently hav- 
ing influenced, the similar system we know 
in stone as Gothic. Irrespective of their his- 
torical importance, just as architectural objects 
they are deeply moving, awe-inspiring, with their 
modest crosses and ominous dragons’ heads, and 
their lofty barnlike interiors. So great is their 
photographic impact that I for one feel they are 
well worth a trip, or a side trip, to Norway, 
could one afford it. The wall paintings are an- 
other matter. Again they are peripheral, but 
iso, they lack scale. It seems almost as though 


they had been copied from manuscript illumi- 
nations, and indeed they do resemble much 
contemporary or slightly earlier English work. 
Almost half the plates are of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century altar frontals. Plates XV, XVI, 
XVII, from the Nes Church at Sogn, are espe- 
cially fine, with a birdlike rocking rhythm car- 
ried through the hands of the Magi, Virgin and 
Child and shepherds, which is, as the saying 
goes, a new sensation. 

I would not say there were any world-shaking 
masterpieces in these two volumes, but there are 
sixty-four variously moving and interesting paint- 
ings, perfectly reproduced, and some fine pic- 
tures of churches—the Norwegian ones breath 


taking in their originality. KENNETH REXROTH 





Modern Art USA Py Rudi Blesh. Alfred A 
Knopf. $5.00. 


IstORY, criticism or public relations? ‘That 
H is the question which persists after a read- 
ing of Mr. Blesh’s book. Its quality is not easy 
to convey. Imagine, if you will, what it would 
sound like if the editors of Time, say, were 
suddenly to come all out for “advanced” art. 
Imagine their researchers looking up all the 
facts, reading the old press notices, tabulating 
stale gossip, interviewing the old survivors and 
seeking out the newer reputations which are, so 
to speak, still wet, and then depositing these 
tastidiously collected irrelevancies in tidy bundles 
on the desk of some up-and-coming staff writer 
who has shown himself in possession of a “lively” 
stvle. Well, you might then have some notion of 
Mr. Blesh’s quality—though in fairness to Time, 
I suspect its researchers would have gotten more 
of the facts right. But remember that Mr. Blesh 
has not, so far as I know, employed a staff; some 
how he has managed all by himself to commit 
those abuses of stvle. taste and intelligence which 
we usually associate with a collectivized, jouvr- 
nalistic rhetoric. 

Ostensibly Modern Art USA covers the de 
velopment of painting and sculpture in this 
country from 1900 to 1956, but the fact is that 
practically every subject touched on in the book 
has been written about more searchingly, more 
knowledgeably, with more seriousness and great 
er clarity, elsewhere. Mr. Blesh’s personal con 
tribution consists exclusively of the book’s in 
tellectual tone, and this may be gleaned from 
the book’s subtitle. “Men, Rebellion, Conquest,” 
and from the fact that it grew directly out of a 
television script which the Museum of Modern 
Art commissioned him to write on this subject. 
(There seems to be no end to the Museum's 
culpability in’ these matters.) My impression. is 
that television and mass-media clichés in general 
provide Mr. Blesh with the salient elements of 
his stvle; if art history were really reducible to 
labels, blurbs, testimonials, brand names, slogans, 
catch-phrases, singing commercials and a quiz 
program intelligence, Mr. Blesh would be the 
Gibbon of contemporary art. As it is, his “his- 
torv” bears about as much relation to the mod 
ern period as those comic books based on literary 


classics bear to their original sources. It should 


be evident to practically everyone by now—who 
would have thought the matter still in doubt?— 
that the rhetorical resources of mass culture con- 
stitute a style in which it is impossible to tell 
the truth about a work of art. Mr. Blesh’s book 
is a crushing confirmation of this basic fact 
of our cultural life. And like all forms of pre- 
tension and vulgarity, it ultimately falls apart 
under the weight of its own inner boredom. 

Everyone unlucky enough to read Modern 
frt USA will have his favorite passages; a re 
viewer can only hope to cite some random items. 
Here is an account of the first part of the cen- 
tury, one of the most brilliant periods in mod 
ern culture: 


“A string of firecrackers: these were the isms 
exploding for the first fifteen years of modern 
art. Fauvism—before the red paper fragments 
could settle to the ground, it was over and done 
with. Then two bangs almost together—cubism 
and futurism—and the whole string began to go. 
Orphism and synchromism, voriticism, expres 
sionism, rayonism, constructivism, and supre- 
matism. Ism, ism, ism—the very suffix became a 
separate word, a symbol and a standard joke of 
the time.” 

“While we watched the artists, some giant 
crackers—the foot-long, dollar kind—were letting 
go: anarchism and nihilism. Then the bugles 
blew. It was our First World War, and we 
touched off our own firecrackers: patriotism and 
nationalism. Fought the war through and found 
our own little string going off: communism, 
fascism, wational socialism—and isolationism.” 


And this is Mr. Blesh on events in San Fran 
cisco after the Second World War: “Five hun 
dred miles north of Hollywood as the starlet 
flies, at the San Francisco Museum of Art, Dr. 
Morley at an incredible rate of one hundred 
shows a year, was peppering the bay region with 
modern art like a machine gun with an endless 
ammunition belt. Then the MacAgys sprang into 
action.”” Nor should one overlook sentences like 
“57th Street became the foreshortened Miracle 
Mile of Modern Art.” As for painting itself, if 
Seurat painted dots of color it was naturally be 
cause he “had a premonition of atomic struc 
ture”; and Cézanne, whom we have so long con- 
sidered a painter of pictures, was really making 
“geometrical diagrams of the hidden structure 
of nature.” If Alfred H. Barr, Jr., once organized 
a show of forty-six painters and sculptors undet 
thirty-five years of age, it was—what else7—because 
“his philosophical and almost mathematically 
logical mind has a strong liking for numbers.” 

What is missing from this book is, above all, 
the experience of art. Without it, everything is 
permitted: any free association, any historical 
tidbit picked up in a bar, any ejaculation of hot 
air that will enable the author to muddle 
through to the next phase, and the next, and 
the next, until, by the sheer accumulation of 
non sequiturs, one arrives breathless at 1956 
This book does have one positive virtue, how 
ever: between its covers has been collected most 
of the cant which currently passes for comment 
on contemporary art. By bringing it together in 
one place, where it may now be disposed of 
quickly and definitively, Mr. Blesh may have pet 


formed a useful service after all 


HILTON KRAMER 
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BY HILTON KRAMER 


QO’ THE seven paintings which make up Sue Mitchell's first 
one-man show at the Peridot Gallery (December 17-Janu- 
ary 2), four have been painted this year, and they represent 
a decided advance over her work of three years ago if The 
Forest of 1953 may be taken as typical. These four new pictures 
—Morgan Hens, Flower Bed, Landscape and Bouquet—are 
characterized by a vitality which is deeply committed to the 
physical resources of painting and which at the same time com- 
municates a lyricism which is powerful and exhilarating. 

But what does one mean by lyricism in this case? All too 
often in the criticism of painting this is a term invoked as a 
cover-up for a disparity between the artist’s feeling and his 
failure to embody it in appropriate pictorial forms. The artist 
need only communicate to the critic that his feelings are spon- 
taneous and urgent—and not very deep perhaps—and he may 
be sure that his abortive efforts will be hailed as a lyrical ex- 
pression. Actually, the lyrical mode is a good deal more serious 
than the emotional athleticism which is made to pass for it 
would lead one to believe; and if it means anything in the 
visual arts, it means that, like its counterpart in verse, it em- 
bodies an experience of short duration which is both pro- 
foundly affective in its immediacy and rich in implications for 
the whole life of feeling of which it is an exceptional moment. 
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Sue Mitchell, morcan HENs (1956); at the Peridot Gallery. 


The demands it makes on the artist are exacting, for he is 
called upon to build his pictures on elements which are im- 
permanent, elements which enter into one’s feelings suddenly 
and do not remain fixed in time and which therefore require a 
technique immediate enough to transmute them into forms 
that will effectively represent their momentary—but irrevocable 
—intuitions. This is one reason, I believe, why impressionism 
produced so many lyrical pictures and cubism did not. The 
cubists, following late Cézanne, were in pursuit of more perma- 
nent states of feeling. 

Miss Mitchell is not an impressionist in the manner of the 
painters of the last century. Her work is clearly marked by the 
expressionism which has been in vogue during the postwar 
decade, but unlike most of the expressionists’, her subject is not 
the lacerated will of the artist. What she has taken from ex- 
pressionism are certain plastic means by which the lyrical rep- 
resentation of nature can be made viable for her painting, and 
the result is an art whose considerable felicities are in no way 
compromised by that hopeless desire to have it “both ways” 
which characterizes the work of those artists who recently woke 
up one morning and decided they could no longer paint “‘ab- 
stract.” 

In what is probably the best of the new paintings—Morgan 
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Hens—three exotic-looking birds occupy the center of the pic- 
ture. In the foreground a marshy-looking area is painted beau- 
tifully in earth colors and grays together with motifs in inky 
blue-black and pale green; the rhythm of this area, in which 
the horizontal planes are painted with a large, heavily laden 
brush while a smaller brush has sketched in the marsh grasses 
with exquisite vertical strokes, is of high interest in itself. The 
birds are not “drawn” in any graphic sense but are painted 
with this same sensitive touch; and it is their chromatic unity 
(predominantly brown) as well as the tighter, smaller rhythms 
by which the color is laid on, which gives them formal defi- 
nition. Beyond the three birds, tree trunks mark off the reced- 
ing background space with vertical intervals, and in this space 
the details of the foliage melt away in the vagaries of a stronger, 
faraway light. At the top of the picture a greener foliage nearer 
at hand is more boldly painted in a cool network of light and 
shade which complements the earthy, liquid reflections of light 
in the foreground. 

In Flower Bed and Bouquet the formal ambience is less four- 
square and more decisively centrifugal, given over almost en- 
tirely to longer strokes which generate outwards from the 
center of the image, while in the Landscape the formal compo- 
nents are again different: the touches are smaller and more 
myriad, there are no long strokes at all but many small, lumi- 
nous patches of color built up into an architecture which de- 
notes a vast, surging hillside. 

Now in pointing to this variety in Miss Mitchell’s method 
I do not mean to suggest that she commands a large repertory 
of painterly forms; the fact is that she does not. What she does 
have in hand is a point of view—specifically, a lyrical insight 
into natural phenomena and into the painterly means cur- 
rently available for representing that insight to her contem- 
poraries without nostalgia or bombast. She thus stakes out no 
new ground, but her work does give us an admirable example 
of what is possible at the present moment for, painters who 
have something to say. 


ye sculpture of Richard Stankiewicz has, in a very few 
years, established itself as a familiar part of the artistic 
scene in New York. He is an extremely productive artist; he 
shows often, either in groups or by himself, and the work he 
shows can never be mistaken for anyone else’s. This is no vir- 
tue in itself, of course, but the fact is that he does have a 
distinctive style and his point of view is his own, and he has 
so far kept it from degenerating into a mere signature, into a 
rehearsal of personality. Since it is a style wide open to such a 
degeneration at the first relaxation of the artistic will, the 
point is worth making, I think. One still finds people who, 
though they have just been chuckling over a particularly witty 
example of his work, continue to doubt that it is “serious.” In 
art—no less than in life, it seems—we tend to suspect what we 
enjoy, and indeed the very familiarity of Stankiewicz’s sculp- 
ture has probably misled us into thinking that we have fully 
taken it in once we have noted its delightful double-entendres 
and sardonic irony. Since the work is largely composed of ob- 
jets trouvés (in this case, discarded industrial parts), we may 
even invoke the ghosts of dada to confirm an impression of the 
superficial. How else explain this piquant gesture of trans- 
forming “junk” into fine art? 

All of this has its grain of truth, but I don’t think it really 
accounts for Stankiewicz’s particular ambience, and it is not 
likely to be much help in understanding the new work he is 
showing at the Hansa Gallery (December 10-29). There are 
two large works in the exhibition which are readily assimilable 
to this view of the sculptor as a kind of three-dimensional car- 
toonist—The Warrior and Fun and Games—but it is the in- 
terpretation and not the work which is superficial. Actually, 
The Warrior is the kind of figure Stankiewicz does very well 
now. The large cylindrical volume of a discarded hot-water 
boiler becomes the trunk of the figure; perforated with round 
holes, which deploy the light through a mass which would 
otherwise appear solid, this emphatic torso is supported on two 
slender, cylindrical legs which, though poised in an attitude 


of combat, are fixed upon a circular pedestal which amplifies 
both the cylindricality of the central form and the circular 
motifs of the shield raised above the warrior’s head by a cylin- 
drical arm which, in its turn, restates the military bearing of 
the whole figure. The immediate inspiration, I suspect, has 
been the appearance of those elegantly gotten-up warriors in 
the Japanese films which have lately been the rage, and Stan- 
kiewicz has parodied this image with a sardonic, machine-age 
élan that is brilliant and characteristic. But the brilliance is 
not simply that of a parodist. The composition of these prolif- 
erating circular and cylindrical forms, which are constantly 
restating themselves without ever becoming gratuitous repe- 
titions; the tensions poised between the massive and the linear; 
and the sheer decorative clarity which emerges from these 
complications and repetitions—all of this speaks for a sculp- 
tural vision which addresses itself to fundamental problems, 
whatever jokes it may choose to make in the process. 

This sense of the fundamental, of an abiding preoccupation 
with the sculptural possibilities still to be uncovered in the 
particular mode in which he works—the direct-metal sculpture 
whose short history is so disproportionate to its impact on our 
artistic culture—is particularly evident in Stankiewicz’s new 
work. The bulk of the exhibition at the Hansa Gallery is made 


Richard Stankiewicz, tHe warrior (1956); at the Hansa Gallery. 
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Above: Two views of Richard Stankiewicz’s URCHIN IN THE 
GRASS (1956). Right: GRASS PEOPLE 1 (1956). At the Hansa Gallery. 


up of small sculptures, each composed of a rectangular pedestal 
from which a variety of vertical elements—most of them cylin- 
drical and at times aping figurative attitudes—seem virtually 
to “‘grow” upward at the same time that they generate a kind 
of spatial sympathy for each other, each element accommo- 
dating the other and lending to it a formal sustenance and 
power. The rudeness of the material is the same as ever; the 
texture and color are still those of rust and dry weld; the sur- 
faces still eschew traditional refinements. Yet several of these 
works are beautiful—particularly Grass People I and Urchin 
in the Grass—and their beauty, I think, derives from the or- 
ganic configuration which has been created out of elements 
which would seem, at first glance, to yield up only the most 
mechanistic images. And I use the word “organic” here not as 
an empty piety but because I find in the formal proliferations 
of these works an image of growth which approximates in some 
fantastic way the organic structure of biological and botanical 
forms and which seizes upon that sense of growth as a sculp- 
tural principle. 

The satirical impulse has largely been abandoned in these 
new works. Wher: it survives, it now seems to allude more 
specifically to the sculpture itself; the wit is more austere and 
it expresses itself in odd juxtapositions and unexpected per- 
pendicularities. But the spectator’s interest will not be sus- 
tained for very long if it wants only to be amused here. These 
small sculptures strike a deeper note; their imagery is more 
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abstract, more philosophical in its address to the organic 
themes I have already mentioned, and it is thus a more crucial 
representation of experience than anything seen from Stan- 
kiewicz’s hand heretofore. But I’m not sure that even the most 
dedicated part of the public is ready to admit that the rude 
materials out of which this sculpture is made are capable of 
representing anything crucial. The public has enjoyed the joke, 
but whether it will accept these transformations at a deeper 
level remains to be seen. 

With at least one work in the current show, however, Stan- 
kiewicz’s reputation as a humorist will remain secure: I mean 
the huge Fun and Games. As a large open-form composition 
it is not really successful; one cannot find an interesting profile 
of this work from any view. But its parts are delightful, each 
in fact a small sculpture with a specific identity and yet each 
yielding itself up to the unfolding context. The parts are made 
up of figures in various attitudes of fun-making: swinging on a 
swing, balancing on a seesaw, riding a monocycle, and playing 
a variety of musical instruments from drums to piccolos to a 
cello which is composed of an old sewing machine (with the 
word “Singer” contributing a verbal pun to the whole spec- 
tacle). It is, in a sense, the most “public” work in the show; 
one could easily imagine it—or an even larger prototype—stand- 
ing in a park for the delight of passers-by. What it lacks is the 


more exacting architecture of the smaller pieces in the ex- 
hibition. 
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T. exhibition of twentieth-century European art at the Sid- 
ney Janis Gallery (November 19-December 29) includes, 
as one would expect, a number of fine works, including 
Metzinger’s delightful Au Café (1912) and Delaunay’s Les 
Coureurs (1926), both shown last season in the gallery. Arp, 
Balla, Giacometti, Léger, Matisse, Mondrian, Picasso, Viaminck 
and others of equal renown are on view. Both its excellence 
and its sad pockets of triviality lead one to make comparisons 
in this exhibition which are not altogether flattering to some 
of the artists. What should one make of the gulf which sepa- 
rates the Picasso of the cubist period, represented here by sev- 
eral paintings and one superlative collage, from the small 
painting of 1948? The latter is nothing more than the playful 
gesture of a man who knows he is a public figure. It reminds 
one of those early morning walks during which Harry Truman 
used to get off all kinds of cracks about the world scene which 
would be forgotten by the time they made the afternoon 
papers. And this same note of public utterance characterizes 
the 1942 Léger in this show; by the forties all of Léger’s good 
cheer, spontaneity and coloristic verve had become a posture. 
Compare these to the work Giacometti was doing in the late 
forties—notably the Tall Figure of 1949—and one can readily 
see the difference between artists who have accepted in some 
way the public-relations view of their own personalities and a 
creative intelligence still committed to the profoundest prob- 
lems of his art. Indeed, this sculpture of Giacometti’s speaks to 
us in a way which very few works of the period can equal. For 
this reason it has one element in common with the Metzinger 
and the Delaunay mentioned above: it bears a decisive rela- 
tion to its time, it generates out of the private concerns of the 
will an approximation of what it feels like to exist at a par- 
ticular moment in history. If nothing else, Au Café is a bril- 
liant summary of the exhilarating, creative period which pre- 
ceded the First World War, and Giacometti is even more 
knowledgeable in his ability to project an image which has an 
immediate relevance. This may not be the highest function of 
a work of art, but without it the other functions remain still- 
born and self-deceived. 











































Left: Metzinger, au cAFE (1912). Above: Giacometti, 
TALL FIGURE (1949). At the Janis Gallery. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


A tribute to Rouault .. . thirty years of Soyer’s drawings . . 
Vytlacil presents “Europe, 1955-1956”. 


Buffet 


Or THE occasion of his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, an exhibition at the Perls Galleries 
pays tribute to one of the greatest of modern 
artists, Georges Rouault. It is, of course, far 
from a belated recognition, for in two exhibi- 
tions before World War I his work obtained 
serious consideration, and wider acceptance 
was gained through that war's aftermath of 
disillusion, which was felt to be echoed by 
the artist’s tragic subjects—the figures of the 
maisons closes, circus performers, judges from 
the law courts (shown as sinister birds of 
prey) and the very flotsam and jetsam of 
shabby streets. His portrayal of these figures 
was not simply a literal-minded attack. Show- 
ing the moral degeneration and physical de- 
terioration of the prostitute in repulsive 
terms, Rouault intended no condemnation of 
her, but of a society indifferent to her degra- 
dation. He echoed Daumier’s bitter onslaught 
against the corruption of the lawyers and the 
venality of the courts in victimizing the poor 
and helpless. This vehemence of expression- 
ist emotion and moral condemnation formed 
the artist’s arraignment of a social system 
that could permit such misery and poverty to 
exist. Rouault has often been called a “soli- 
tary” because he was not drawn into the art 
movements of his day. While he had many 
friends among the fauves he never belonged 
to their group—though his association with 
them seemed to have brightened his palette, and 
their secondhand interpretations of Cézanne 
led him to a direct study of the master’s can- 
vases, which proved a deep inspiration for 
him. In the small ceramic entitled Bathers, 
shown here, the influence of Cézanne is felt 
in subject matter, in the delicate blue and the 
formal relations of plastic forms. Negro art, 
which had so profound an influence on many 
of his contemporaries, seemed to leave no 
trace on Rouault’s painting. In the Nu of 
this showing, an early training in academic 
art is felt in the sound modeling, accentu- 
ated by the patterns of light and shadow. 
Later he divided his canvases with heavy 
black contours, suggesting the leading of 
stained glass, creating spaces through which 
color seemed to glow out of the frame, as if 
the sun were shining through. In turning to 
the Gothic design of his early apprenticeship 
as a glass worker, he was doubtless influenced 
by his patron, Gustave Moreau, an ardent 
medievalist, imbued with the Gothic pathos 
and deep sense of human suffering that char- 
acterized the art of the middle ages. It would 
seem that no two people could be more dis- 
parate in aims and artistic temperament than 
Moreau and Rouault, yet the pupil obtained 
many valuable lessons in heightened color 
and delicacy of tonal pattern from this pre- 
ceptor. The Catholic influence of Léon Bloy 
intensified Rouault’s deeply religious nature, 
but Bloy could not finally accept the tor- 
mented versions of Christ in Rouault’s can- 
vases or his frightening satires of greed and 
corruption. Rouault was and still is an ex- 
pressionist, though modified now in the ve- 
hemence of his emotional fervor. His early 
violence of attack on the vices and the cruelty 
of the world about him, using objective fig- 
ures on which to drape subjective visions, led 
to a point in his career in which it seemed 
that moral vehemence would predominate 
over esthetic aims. But the esthetic won, and 
in his mature work greater richness of color 
and increased assurance in its use are marked. 
Never a theorist, he found his ideology of 
artistic language in a compulsion to express 
his inner vision. Consequently his work has 
always defied imitation, presenting no appre- 
ciable schema to follow. In his paintings fig- 
ures do not appear to be governed by the 
imposition of a theoretical relationship, but 


f . a change toward warmth in 
. Paris paintings by Pleissner 


rather by a psychological conformity, a curi- 
ous inherent congruity of one form with 
another, as though they secured their own 
balance and symmetry. The Clowns, one of 
the canvases in the current showing, strikingly 
exemplifies his unusual arrangement of vigor- 
ous plastic forms. Although none of his etch- 
ings or lithographs are included in this exhi- 
bition, a number of the paintings have the 
same subjects as those of the color etchings 
—the splendor of Chinois, the satire of Les 
Augures, appearing in the series of Misére 
et Guerre as Two Grotesques. Coucher de 
soleil, a canvas of his later period, is a bril- 
liant example of his wealth and variety of 
color, one note lying over another which 
gleams through in textural splendor, the 
dazzling sunlight, which defines the towers 
of the final picture plane, setting them against 
an infinity of space. A tender sympathy felt 
in Les Amants du Faubourg (figures placed 
in a harshness of setting) and the delicacy of 
texture and appeal of color in the pyramidal 
Vase de fleurs are other features of the less- 
ening of his early vehemence and the release 
from the tragic melancholy of his middle 
years into a broader realization of his innate 
powers. While he is still an expressionist, his 
emotion is no longer canalized in bitter at- 
tacks; in breadth of vision he reaches a com- 
prehensive vision of the world. (Perls Gal- 
leries, November 12-December 22.) 


eee: SoYER is exhibiting a series of his 

drawings that cover a span of thirty 
years, an autobiographical record of the back- 
ground of his life and also a record of his 
life’s work in art. The facile definition of art 
as a “dance of the hand” must be amplified 
for these drawings, for they reveal both the 
texture of his mind and the warmth of hu- 
manity that informs all his work. From the 
early tentative drawings une may trace his 
growing command of resources that makes the 
hand automatically respond to the prompt- 
ing of the mind. He has looked long and 
intently at the shapes and forms of the world 
about him, but penetrating these superficial 
appearances he has reached down into the 
inner motivations that have stamped their 
character on these forms. The stark portrayal 
of the depression era is a vivid documenta- 
tion of its impact on the individual. The 
portraits of his artist friends are not portraits 


Raphael Soyer, stupy oF A. GORKY; 
at Babcock Galleries. 
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in the usual formality of presentation, but 
swift summings-up of essentials in the am- 
bience of their life in the world of art. In 
these portrait papers, the massiveness of 
Diego de Rivera fairly sprawling at his paint- 
ing, the emotional fervor of Arshile Gorky 
and the serenity of contemplative vision in 
Joseph Stella are especially noteworthy. The 
occasional heightening of effect by washes of 
color adds to the impressiveness of the papers. 
They form a striking tabulation of this art- 
ist’s progress to a rich maturity of expression, 
his absorption in realism never resulting in 
merely naturalistic statement. (Babcock Gal- 
leries, December 1-29.) 


| gerwon by Bernard Buffet, frequently in- 
cluded in group exhibitions, are now pre- 
sented in a large one-man exhibition at the 
Knoedler Galleries. This artist’s highly styl- 
ized idiom of expression marks his works so 
distinctively that they scarcely need a signa- 
ture to identify them. Like many contempo- 
rary painters, he is addicted to large can- 
vases, even for still lifes, in which rather 
exiguous detail is so subtly disposed in reso- 
nant spaces that it seems to demand this 
large area for its full significance. Capricious 
invention has supplied a remarkable variety 
of subjects for these paintings; aside from 
effective designs of fruit and flowers, there 
are the curious details of an alarm clock, a 
checkerboard, a pistol, a salt shaker, a knead- 
ing trough for bread. Surface planes are 
smooth and fluent—no trace of brush strokes, 
no impasto, no incidence of color areas to 
break this uniformity. A definite change in 
much of Buffet’s painting is the warmer 
notes in many of the works, although the 
turgid browns and frigid grays still linger on 
some of them. In Nature morte au poisson a 
rosy flush warms the background plane, 
while on other canvases notes of acid green 
or pale blue reach throughout the painting 
in a sustained harmony of tonal pattern. 
The magnificently imperious black chanti- 
cleer, the owls with their white-feathered vests, 
and especially an enormous green frog swol- 
len like the one in Aesop’s fable—all attest 
close observation and veracity of record; but 
human figures still possess a grisly, skeletal 
affectation. They appear to be revenants of 
the earlier tragic war scenes. (Knoedler Gal- 
leries, November 19-December 8.) 


yes group of recent paintings, “Eu- 

rope, 1955-56,” forms a sensitive record of 
the artist’s reactions to the scenes he presents 
—in a decorative expressionism reminiscent 
of an early phase of Matisse’s painting. Venice, 


Bernard Buffet, xavurE MORTE AUX CON- 
GRES; at Knoedler Galleries. 


the theme of a large part of the paintings, 
is the enchanting city that many of us re- 
member, untouched by recent war. Yet it is 
unfamiliar in many of its aspects, for the 
artist has reassembled it into disparate forms 
changing the architectural character of its 
well-known buildings. It is true that the 
Basilica of San Marco still dominates its 
piazza, but it is shorn of the handsome set- 
ting of buildings around it. Even more bleak 
is a “close-up” of a huge building, possibly the 
same basilica, carried out in steely grays and 
lusterless whites, impressive in its baroque 
design of mass and augmented detail, but 
lacking the usual lift of swelling domes. A 
harbor crowded with colorful shipping and 
the pulsing beat of the life of the city bal- 
ance the frigid austerity of much of the 
work. Vytlacil’s other themes, the Alhambra 
and its gardens, has inspired paintings almost 
tapestried in their interweaving of colorful 
detail, through which slender pillars thrust 
in support of ogival arches. There are glimpses 
of mysterious inner courts; lush vines and 
flowers are adroitly combined in handsome 
over-all designs linking the past glory of the 
palace with the neglect and tawdriness of its 
aspect today. (Feigl Gallery, November 7-24.) 


AS EXHIBITION of recent paintings by Ogden 
Pleissner happily includes many can- 
vases of Paris—for Paris is a theme in which 
this artist always finds fresh inspiration, new 
angles of vision for familiar scenes, new dis- 
coveries of the pictorial wealth in his subject 
matter. Richness of matiére brings a sense of 
substance, of weight and mass, to the build- 
ings along a street, achieving an impression 
of their actual existence in space; each form 
asserts its individuality and identity, yet con- 
tributes to a unified harmony of design. An 
atmospheric ambience sets the keynote to 
each canvas, whether a crystalline clarity that 
defines the forms of a recession of bridges or 
the aura of gentle melancholy pervading the 
Tuileries gardens with their frost-touched 
foliage of autumnal decay. The skillful fusing 
of light and color patterns heightens this 
motivation, at times a full-bodied orchestra- 
tion of hues, again a minor cadence of deli- 
cately adjusted tonal values. October Rain, 
showing the pale, dripping facade of a tower- 
ing old building, is an example of the art- 
ist’s ability to select one detail of a scene to 
convey vividly its entire character. Among 
the many canvases of other subjects, none is 
more effective than the portrayal of a Scotch 
gillie on his native hillside, apparently as 
completely impregnable and infrangible in 
character as the fringe of rocks behind him. 
(Milch Galleries, November 26-December 15.) 


Ogden Pleissner, octoBER RAIN; at 
Milch Galleries. 
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Whitney Annual: Combining the two custom- 
ary Whitney Annuals into one exhibition which 
includes painting, sculpture, watercolor and 
drawing, has inevitably reduced the extensive- 
ness of this year’s assemblage of the nation’s 
artists. The current exhibition of 192 works is 
smaller than last spring’s showing of sculpture, 
watercolors and drawings—the largest annual the 
Whitney had ever held and which exhibited 
some 225 pieces. All of the groups have neces- 
sarily been pared down, but the drawing section 
seems somewhat drastically reduced, presenting 
only ten works. The paintings and watercolors 
make up the largest section of the exhibition, 
with 129 pieces. In spite of its smaller dimen- 
sions, however, the annual does remain a fairly 
representative selection of current trends. 

Among the twenty-seven artists, largely paint- 
ers, who are exhibiting for the first time, Wil- 
liam Story, with his collage and polymer Abad- 
don, in deep browns, reds and oranges, and 
Ralph Rosenborg, with his Turneresque Eve- 
ning and the Sea, are particularly notable. Nell 
Blaine contributes a sustained piece of drafts- 
manship with her ink and brush drawing, Forest 
and Rocks. Pat Adams’ watercolor of circular 
forms bathed in pinks and purples, Intention’s 
Eye, and Earle Olsen’s Cézanne-like landscape, 
The Grove, should be mentioned as well. It 
seems significant that some of the best work in 
the exhibition should come from the ranks of 
the artists exhibiting for the first time. 

Motherwell’s collage Histoire d’un peintre and 
Tworkov’s fiery abstraction Prophet are two of 
the outstanding works in the large group of 
veterans of previous Annuals. John Ferren’s un- 
titled oil, with its feathery blacks and whites 
against a pearl-gray ground, Stephen Pace’s 
Sentinels, an abstraction of flamelike blacks, 
whites and orangey reds, are also notable, as 
well as works by James Brooks, De Kooning, Ed- 
ward Chavez and William Kienbusch. Among 
the sculptures, Louise Bourgeois’s One and 
Others, a huddled collection of strange polyp- 
like shapes, and Louise Nevelson’s Sky City, to- 
gether with work by Minna Harkavy, Raoul 
Hague, Isamu Noguchi and Robert Rosenwald, 
were particularly noteworthy. (Whitney Mu- 
seum, Nov. 14-Jan. 6.)—J.R.M. 
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Harry Jackson: It is not up to a reviewer to 
tell a painter how to paint. And Harry Jackson 
is all painter. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that 
in his new realism he should have discarded 
just those qualities of color and contour that 
make his early abstractions so memorable (sev- 
eral of them are included in this exhibition 
along with two notably fine collages). He has de- 
cided to draw, and in his zealous apprenticeship 
to the masters of a grandiloquent realism has 
left behind—temporarily, one hopes—both his 
lyrical vigor and his gift for expressive color. 

Thus Bathsheba, bathing her feet and clutch- 
ing her breast, with the mythological draperies 
of a boudoir behind her, is much less womanly 
than are the curves of the abstract Odalisque. 
And while Spanish Dancer has many fine qual- 
ities, it does not have the imaginative substance 
which both the Blue Landscape and the Blue 
Horse have. Finally, it is a copy of reality, with- 
out enough reality to make it exist on its own, 
so that it is much easier to imagine that the 
blue horse will gallop, than that the Spanish 
dancer is either Spanish or a dancer. Jackson’s 
smaller heads are more convincing as originals. 
Yet here too his conceptual range as a realist 
appears to be severely limited. Irene in Black, 
Butch Lombardi, and Vinnie Lombardi—one 
might include too, as a detail, the head from the 
Spanish Dancer—are all stubbornly exterior and 
stubbornly American. As individuals they are 
type-cast, and Vinnie Lombardi, for example, in 
his leather jacket could quite easily take Marlon 
Brando’s place on a motorcycle. 

Neither Italian Bar, Jackson’s most ambitious 
departure into realism, nor his two paintings of 
Wyoming cowboys were available for preview; 
but that Italian Bar, photographed for Life 
(July 9, 1956) will, as a painting, succeed in 
overcoming the stereotype of its conception, seems 
dubious. (Martha Jackson, Nov. 26-Dec. 15.)—E.P. 


Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors: 
It is safe to say that among the numerous groups 
of artists holding annual exhibitions of their 
work, the Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors ranks at the top, both in regard to the 
quality of achievement and the lack ofa dogmatic 
program—resulting in a great breadth of repre- 


Museum. 


sentation. If there is any requirement it would 
seem to be for a vital, growing art, rigidly 
bound neither to the academy nor the extreme 
avant-garde, although one finds such represen- 
tational artists as Wallace Putnam or Harold 
Baumbach side by side with abstract-expres- 
sionist Perle Fine, or the non-objective Bolotow- 
sky juxtaposed with the unclassifiable Joseph 
Glasco. Some of the highlights of the exhibition 
are Karl Knath’s masterfully organized Lilacs 
with its subtly shifting planes and delicately 
nuanced color, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart’s Uncor.- 
scious Motivation, a dark organic web over a 
vibrant yellow-hued ground, Rhys Caparn’s ta- 
pering somber figure, The Withdrawal, and 
Cameron Booth’s dynamic festival of color, Pre- 
dominantly Orange. One might also point out 
the paintings of Byron Browne, Seong Moy, 
William Kienbusch and Charles Shaw and the 
sculptures of Koren der Harootian and Helena 
Simkovitch as being particularly worthy of men- 
tion. (Riverside Museum, Nov. 4-25.)—M.S. 


Wolf Kahn: In most of his new work Kahn 
continues to rain his canvases with color and to 
subdue the paint surface with repetitious strokes 
somewhat monotonously spaced. Painted in Prov- 
incetown, these flattened corners or sides of 
rooms, sparely furnished or figured, are inter- 
esting mainly because of their color. Three inte- 
riors, in particular, stand out, canvases _bril- 
liantly alive, one with bright red, one with 
rose, and one with violet-blue. It is the intensity 
and unity of a dominant color ambience, success- 
fully absorbing a great deal of light and space, 
that makes these canvases notable. But when 
this does not happen, then the incidental nature 
of their subject matter, the triviality of their 
spatial vocabulary, and above all the intrusive 
monotony of their surfaces are dismayingly in 
evidence. Undoubtedly, it is the interiors and 
the two large figure-portraits, painted in the 
same manner, that dominate the show. Yet the 
smaller landscapes should not be overlooked. 
With loosely massed colors, freely brushed, they 
are momentary highlights with a visual spon- 
taneity which is that of their colors and forms 
and not that of their subject matter—though one 
presumes they were done on the spot. (Bor- 
genicht, Dec. 10-29.)—E.P. 


Loren Maclver: Qualities that once generated 
excitement in Maclver’s paintings—a simple, per- 
haps oblique image, a magic color diffusion, the 
hint of an inner eye animating a bland delinea- 





Left: William Story, asavvon, polymer and collage. Above: Louise 
Bourgeois, ONE AND OTHERS, wood. Both works are at the Whitney 
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tion of planes—seem to have disintegrated in her 
work of the last three years. With a few excep- 
tions, these are interpretations of landscapes, 
French, Italian, Greek and Irish. Save for the 
Irish, which opens up a certain sparkle, these 
sojourns are tired—or else they have been over- 
calculated. Their frailty derives from a sensi- 
bility become preoccupied with style. Paris suffers 
from a muddle of montage and the prior distil- 
lations of Chagall and Dufy; Venice, as a ser- 
pentine pattern of marbleized surfaces inter- 
spersed with Byzantine geometry, plays hardened 
counterpoint to a Hellenic town and mountain 
landscape, soft, melting, and also a serpentine 
pattern, of lettering and architecture; a Delphic 
Landscape, nestling a weakly characterized Chris- 
tian church, wisps expertly away to nothingness. 
The artist is much more at home with Snow 
Garden, which, if it had crystallized, might 
have confirmed her promise. Regretting the dull- 
ness of the collages, one looks for—and finds— 
some reassuring remnants in the drawings of a 
skylight and of flowers. Perhaps the difficulty is 
that Maclver’s art is the sort that extracts its 
evocations purely through the discipline of a 
concrete image—and there is little in this new 
diffusion of forms that is either interesting or 
original. (Matisse, Nov. 1-30.)—S.B. 


Edward Giobbi: In a number of these lushly 
painted and colored still lifes and figure com- 
positions, Giobbi develops a fresh personal style 
which avoids the formulas that this kind of 
painting often falls into. The End of Summer, 
with its strong dappled areas and cloudy bursts 
of color, is one of the best of these although its 
vaguely defined figure introduces a note of false 
mystery into the composition. His large Jeanne 
with Still Life, though not in the dappled style 
already mentioned, demonstrates for one viewer 
the particular virtues that many of his paintings 
have as well as some of the disappointments. 
The still-life portion of the painting, particular- 
ly the rich indefinite profusion of the flowers, is 
one of the best features of the work. The long 
slender figure of the girl with a harlequin blouse 
and the cat curled upon the table, although well- 
painted and charming in their way, seem to be 
exactly the kind of cliché a painter should avoid 
—especially when the effect it produces can be 
so easily relied upon. In general, one finds that 
Giobbi is most often successful in his still lifes 
of which there are a number—a whole series of 
works with speckled grounds, the small painting 
of a summer bouquet, the composition of flowers 





and bottles upon a red table—and-that he realizes 
them with a richness of color, a sense of luxury 
in their profusion of objects and blossoms, that 
is distinctly personal and rewarding. (Artists 
Gallery, Nov. 24-Dec. 13.)—J.R.M. 


Boris Aronson: The analogy of music, so often 
invoked and seldom pertinent, is a just one here, 
since these encaustic abstractions are infinitely 
suggestible, coaxing interpretation without im- 
posing it. Mosaics of tonality within small areas, 
their intersecting planes harmonize with such 
freedom, and with such variety of patina, they 
flout quick summary by one’s eye. A construc- 
tion of almost geometrical regularity suddenly 
eludes stasis by a lively incursion of tendrils in 
a sharper key. Elsewhere a red clock-face or a 
green fish may assure us that the familiar hasn’t 
been pre-empted. Figure is either built up with 
layers of wood, or beautifully simulated; opaque 
and dense areas interact, bordered by gentle 
turquoise. Dark Rhythm has the look of an 
enameled surface, solidity flowing—like a Braque, 
rhythmwise—and to remark that white conic 
sections integrate this form around a central 
shaft is only to identify its signal feature. The 
surface, as in all these, is but the keyboard; the 
sonata lurks. Nocturne and Eulogy should be 
noted for their respective tempers of austerity 
and pleasurable ambiguity. Carnival opens up 
another mood, entirely: livelier, not centripetal, 
with a fantasy Pegasus and colors that raise their 
voices around a taupe hush which is the “torso” 
of the flying form. It’s an incredibly sophisti- 
cated art, controlled by a painter with a seem- 
ingly cool conviction of where his resources lie. 
(B. Schaefer, Dec. 10-29.)—V.Y. 


Five American Artists: A new gallery is cause 
for more than topical reference when its in 
auguration is distinguished by prompt evidence 
of selective standards. Widdifield’s introductory 
quintet has been picked with assurance and 
handsomely exhibited. At first encounter, Jane 
Crawford’s vast panels somewhat overwhelm the 
view. Two of them, seven feet long, can be fitted 
together, either of two ways (rather like a Hopi 
chief-blanket) and still extend the non-objective 
design. What sounds like a mere device supplies 
the tesselated, sanguinary patterns with direc- 
tional force, not always a felt presence in ab- 
stract-expressionist art. The vertical dynamism 
of the panel, White and Orange, and the quieter 
square panel, Yellows, give witness to a rational 
choice of “aspect ratios.” An oil portrait-group of 


Xavier Gonzalez is forthright but far from obvi- 
ous; The Valley, in the same medium but in 
another world, is a dancing bird’s-eye reach of 
olive; Back Bay (mixed media) and The Harbor 
(watercolor) are spirited, expressionist views, vi- 
vaciously organized. Louis Grebenak’s wash draw- 
ings, studies for larger executions, convey weird 
humor and a potentially powerful grasp of de- 
sign, notably in the bizarre pair of seated women 
and in Napoleon at Eylau. Not in a Garden, an 
ink drawing, announces the special flair of Edith 
Edwards, through title and subject. The subsur- 
face, nerve-end structures of nature occupy her 
intensive oils, but one feels that at present her 
graphic instinct is more finely developed. The 
monotone visions of Augustus Peck—breaking 
waves (two masterly variants), a marsh or ocean 
vista forsaken of everything but shadows or shoals 
of light, a muted silver flow of ice dividing into 
symmetries (Spring Thaw)—these are painted 
with a purity of touch almost inconceivable. By 
halting at some felt hairline between the evoca- 
tive minimum of natural appearances and the 
imprecise blunder into vagary, they reach re- 
sponses in us rarely called up by contemporaries 
who are safely within the orbits of yesterday’s 
isms, or tomorrow’s. Once, during a war, Peck 
was a satirist of uncommon ease and restraint, 
endowing the macabre with velvet paws. Today 
he is a poet of the wide, lonely view, a musician 
of desolation. (Widdifield, Nov. 8-Dec. 8.)—V.Y. 


Ludwig Bemelmans: Churlish, to suggest that 
the kiddies who have been enthralled for so long 
by this pied piper should be abandoned while 
he settles accounts with the adults; yet the land- 
scapes in casein on view, along with originals of 
illustrations for two forthcoming Madeleine 
stories, almost make one regret that Bemelmans 
didn’t earlier choose to paint character instead 
of characterization. Delight is prodigal among 
these numerous canvases, and something more 
than delight repays the closer scrutiny: of Street 
in Bonnazza, for instance, a shuttered village. 
the fiercely curved road fleeing in one direction, 
a solitary scuttling in another; or Firenze, where 
the washes of mulberry, plum and green sur- 
rounding the campanile-centered buildings are 
somber, and the distance threatens; The Foun- 
tain (San Gimignano), scarred baleful sky, 
massed rhymes of paving-stones and _ fortress 
blocks resisting the warmth of yellow vines and 
umber roofs, and the salient mass a fountain 
which isn’t playing. Bay of Paguera. Mallorca, is 
explicitly a world of aftermath. The unconsol- 





Left: Edward Giobbi, jeanne with STILL LIFE; at the Artists Gallery. Above: Augustus 
Peck, sprinG THAW; at the Martin Widdifield Gallery. 
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Robert D. Ray, sNow BEFORE DARK; at Passedoit Gallery. 


ing moonlight touches a fringe of headland 
rocks beyond the mood-indigo water. In the 
right foreground of a roughly sketched terrace, 
two empty chairs. A nearly drained glass sits on 
a table crowned with a dark-green beach um- 
brella. The umbrella is closed. (Hammer, Nov. 
20-Dec. 22.)—V.Y. 


Robert D. Ray: Ray works effectively with 
broad surfaces, subtle differences in color and an 
over-all pebbly or grainy texture, all of which 
add strength to the sense of place which domi- 
nates most of these Taos and desert landscapes. 
Painting with mixed media, he structures his 
paintings with neatly realized forms, some- 
times with active diagonals, as in Canon de Chel- 
ly II, which remind one of Feininger. In others, 
as in Snow before Dark, one of his best works on 
view, he employs a limited palette of grays and 
whites and the barést minimum of forms to 
achieve a remarkable sense of atmosphere. (Pas- 
sedoit, Nov. 19-Dec. 8.)—J.R.M. 


Ad Reinhardt: As an abstract painter Rein- 
hardt has evolved a distinguished and distinc- 
tive idiom. In its purest form it is also a singu- 
larly demanding one. To take a canvas which at 
first looks utterly black, and utterly solid (as 
part of a wall would if you hung an empty 
frame on it), and so constitute it that out of 
the black a subtle orchestration of color emerges, 
and instead of a solid, a space—that is the prob- 
lem which Reinhardt’s work suggests. For a 
painter, such a problem is both insoluble and 
absurd. A canvas is a space. Colors are either 
there or they are not there. Yet, a subtle trans- 
formation of vision is what Reinhardt sometimes 
achieves. And when the solemn blackness or the 
somber black-brownness of his canvases breaks 
up and becomes instead a still rectangle of subtly 
divisive spaces, geometrically proportioned, then 
the delicate differentiations of his palette are 
richly effective. When, however, he fails, as he 
does in a few works, the effect is an unrelieved 
deadness. (Parsons, Nov. 5-24.)—E.P. 


Anthony Gross: Gross’s etchings describing the 
life and landscape of a small French village rep- 
resent a much larger and impressive format 
than he has hereto employed. Lines are thicker, 
shapes more geometric, spreading themselves in- 
to linear and spiral forms; certainly all of this 
represents a marked change from the artist's 
earlier arabesques and small, thin landscape sur- 
faces. In some of the etchings a vigorous, rhyth- 
mic movement is imparted—the roll of bicycles 
and wheelbarrows, the curve of roosters and 
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geese, and the planes of farmhouses and carpen- 
ters working, all creating an image of flow, of 
constant activity, as in Threshing. In others, like 
The Plateau, a proliferation of trees and wild 
grass, and the even roll of farmland in the dis- 
tance are evoked. The culmination, however, is 
in the last etching, The Valley, in which a 
rough-grained linear texture dominates swirling 
lines of force which seem to flow like magnetic 
files toward a common center. (Deitsch, Nov. 
12-30.)—G.L. 


Edgar Pillet: Moving from his earlier style of 
smooth, forceful waves of color to a more com- 
plex and interesting one, Pillet offers strong ex- 
pressionist oils in the current exhibition. He 
has broadened his palette to include modulations 
of dark, somber colors; and wielding a heavily 
laden brush and palette knife, he varies the 
textures in his open spatial field, conveying an 
effective impression of density. His thematic 
bands of color have become thicker too, and the 
rhythmic contours they assume are stronger and 
more articulated. At the same time they have 
become more luminous, suggesting mood and 
atmosphere, as in the reflective Manhattan Mood 
in which vertical and horizontal forces of color 
sweep over the dense spatial field, curving into 
ventilators and chimneys, stretching into a solid, 
massive plank of apartment houses, and render- 
ing the sense of power and anonymity that lies 
behind the architectural structures. (Rose Fried, 
Dec. 3-29.)—G.L. 


Rufino Tamayo: In these canvases, painted 
within the last year, the smoke-soft color tonali- 
ties exist in sardonic disharmony with the un- 
warmed adobe textures and the repetitively conic 
figures which, in many instances, seem to have 
been scratched by a cruel boy. Especially in 
Friendly Children, Star Gazer and Gay Child, 
they have no plastic warrant for their distortions; 
they travesty motifs from Picasso and Boccioni, 
and the extent to which they suggest Klee only 
emphasizes their incoherence, as well as their 
arbitrary occupation of canvases prepared for a 
different quality of event. Waning Moon, pertly 
vis-a-vis a waning man, does have a degree of 
inevitability; it is exalted by its exquisite inter- 
flow of rose pink and powdered steel. The ma- 
roon-shot azure of Star Gazer subsumes the trivi- 
al parody. Rhythm is the mastering element in 
a single canvas, Volcano in Eruption, a brilliant 
mariage de contour: a partially defined female 
form explodes a suffusion of slate and teal, 
studded with luminous chevrons. Excepting this 
savage lyric, the over-all performance is that of 


Walter Stuempfig, THE SYCAMORE TREE; at Durlacher Gallery. 








an acclaimed artist gratifying his expectant audi- 
ence by wire-walking with a parasol—aloof, en- 
dangered and markedly derisive. (Knoedler, Oct. 
30-Nov. 17.)—V.Y. 


Walter Stuempfig : Stuempfig seems to refer back 
to an American tradition. He can lay bare a 
somber autumn landscape such as Sycamore Tree, 
in which a single leafless tree and an ominous, 
darkened sky loom over the rolling gray-brown 
Pennsylvania hills; or, as in Formance Sireet, 
he can render the drab, bleak appearance of 
small-town American architecture, dramatically 
contrasting the empty street with the squat, 
two-story brick fronts. When men and women 
are projected into the landscape, however, as in 
the Open Boat and Landscape with a Precipice, 
the figures appear artificially placed within the 
composition and the effect is forced and con- 
trived. But in the brooding landscapes of Italy 
and Pennsylvania, his muted palette (browns 
and gray-greens)—the long fall of a gray sky 
banked against brown hills and cliffs—suggests 
an oppressive melancholia that is always under- 
stated. (Durlacher, Nov. 27-Dec. 22.)—G.L. 


Rufino Tamayo, WANING MOON; at Knoedler’s 
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Albert Mullen, trers; at Artists Gallery. 


Albert Mullen: The visual impact of the color 
is often exciting in these abstractions by a young 
Michigan artist. In one of his better oils, Jn 
Flower, the flurries of pale greens, pinks and 
yellows build into a predominantly high-key com- 
position that achieves a maximum of movement 
and yet is thoroughly controlled. Although some 
of the other compositions, notably Autumn and 
Change of Season, lack a similar authority and 
tend to dissipate into energetic color effects, all 
of the work indicates a forceful new talent. 
(Artists Gallery, Dec. 15-Jan. 3.)—J.R.M. 


William Congdon: Congdon is a painter who 
has pursued his own idiom, a purification of 
nature that is abstract in the simplification and 
intensity of its visual elements. The present ex- 
hibition contains four groups of three paintings 
each in which two continents, four countries, 
and more than four distinctively separate gen- 
eralizations of visual experience are represented. 
His conceptions are dramatic: the trackless 
whites and yellows of the African Sahara; the 
phallic crater at San Torin, an island off Greece; 
the dizzying tracery of a Parisian view, looking 
downward from the Eiffel Tower. In this exhi- 
bition, the Positano canvases No. 1 and No. 7 
have a sheer visual magnitude that is truly 
impressive. In both the magnificent contours of 
Italian hills are highlighted by deceptively neu- 
tralized skies; and while in No. 1 the hills have 
a flat grandeur, in No. 7 these forms heaved up 
by the earth are actively rocklike masses. The 
danger for a painter of Congdon’s temperament 
is that he sometimes comes close to visual melo- 
drama. This occurs in the San Torin canvases: 
one a shimmering sheen of coppery tans; the 
other two both initially shocking with their 
jagged craters and thick paint, with black, white, 
blue, and brown contrasts. Sometimes, too, the 
intensity of a purely visual experience is inter- 
rupted in his work by a symbolic element—such 
as the footprint in Sahara No. 6; the indented 
lines signifying palm trees in the same canvas; 
or the white patches signifying marble statues in 
the Tuileries. The effective simplicity of Cong- 
don’s work is likely to blur one’s awareness of 
the range and variety of his technical means. A 
close examination of the surface of any one of 
these canvases shows the richness and complexity 
. —s eimai (Parsons, Nov. 26-Dec. 


Rosemarie Beck: At first glance these paint- 
ings seem expanses of close-valued tones uni- 
formly applied. It is only after some moments of 
viewing that their full effect becomes noticeable, 


that the greens and yellows of House of the Sun 
II grow radiant, that the slightly tilted vertical 
shafts of color begin to operate, dividing the 
canvas space and establishing relationships be- 
tween the closely woven strokes of color and the 
barely perceptible, clifflike masses. In House of 
the Moon II, the browns, beiges, sands and 
creamy ochers rise up to a soft petal of bright 
red and then subside, and here and there a 
slender black line describes a horizontal move- 
ment. The motion and rhythm in these paint- 
ings are extremely gentle and tenuous; the 
colors, modest and soft. Their effect is one that 
seems to require and bestow silence. (Peridot, 
Nov. 19-Dec. 15.)—J.R.M. 


Salvatore Grippi: An intellectual painter, whose 
segmented interpretations of the human figure 
have yet to assume a dominant visual form, 
Grippi is rather hard to evaluate. The bony 
whiteness of many of his figures and the scat- 
tered articulation of their movements are dis- 
turbingly strange. And while this is not true of 
the two earliest canvases here—one a frieze of 
long-legged female nudes; the other an archi- 
tectonic grouping of many small figures, faintly 
reminiscent of some Italian master’s sketch— 
nevertheless the later canvases, more conclusively 
modern in their idiom, promise more for the 
future. An exception must be taken however to 
one recent work: the somehow gigantic nude, 
reclining against a distant, recessive, impossibly 
mythological Italian landscape. (Zabriskie, Nov. 
26-Dec. 15.)—E.P. 


Mitchell Jamieson: Jamieson has battled his 
way through Navy Combat Art, Fortune assign- 
ments and teaching to make a separate peace 
with a rich yield of disciplined romantic paint- 
ing that challenges much of the current will to 
self-exploitation. Every canvas is a discovery, not 
in a grandiose sense of the word, a discovery of 
the qualitative terms in which he can achieve 
the absolutely right tone for the subject, usually 
derived from the phenomenal world. His gouache 
water lily is a cup of light, freshly born. Bridge 
at Night, a small luminescent oil of a cluster of 
men at a rampart before cubic house-fronts, 
characterizes even as it appeals formally. He 
solves the problem, within its scope, of retaining 
personality with abstract interest (in Nude, for 
example), and conquers the sentiment of autum- 
nal sweetness in Small Town Poetry with a 
jester’s artifice. If the magnificent transverse 
activity of Dragon-Fly is his most blazing con- 
ception, Winter Cornfield is his subtlest triumph, 
a small panel holding a pyramidal group of ma- 


Mitchell Jamieson, pracon-FLy; at Walker Gallery. 


hogany-hue spruce trees on the same plane as 
the chromatic snowfields which open out mosai- 
cally as they advance to the foreground. Jamie- 
son is fully conversant with the first warning to 
a lyric naturist: the object is the primary subject. 
The virile Icarus is a firmly embodied fancy, a 
splendidly kinetic gesture, earth-red: the single 
winged male breaking an arc like a dancer. 
(Walker, Nov. 12-Dec. 1.)—V.Y. 


Silbermann Group: Three Jawlenskys high- 
light this exhibition, with a 1912 study of an old 
man from the painter’s brilliant fauve period. 
Here the colors are free—wild yellows, reds and 
blues—but the fierce beetle brows, the glaring 
eyes, and the beaked nose assimilate the extrava- 
gant color to his customary expressionism. The 
other canvases are pale beside this one: a man- 
nered still life by Juan Gris, a romantic water- 
color by John Piper and a flower piece from 
Viaminck’s Japanese period. (Silbermann, Nov. 
13-Dec. 8.)—G.L. 


Larry Rivers: One confronts the new paintings 
of Larry Rivers first of all with a sense of relief 
that he has modified the relentless naturalism 
manifested in his Double Nude Portrait of 
Birdie, 1955, abandoning the Zola pose for a 
freer exercise of poetic license. There: is a par- 
tial reversion to the blurred suggestive render- 
ing of his earlier work, and he is explicit as to 
detail only at random; a button or an eyeball 
in sharp focus rivets the attention which finds 
it hard to traverse the intervening lacunas. This 
alternate pinpointing and slackening have little 
significance imagewise, although it might be 
said that they establish a certain rhythm or re- 
current downbeat—in fact the dubious practice 
of applying a musical metaphor to painting 
functions in the case of these canvases with a 
particular validity. 

Entering the gallery one is surrounded by a 
cast of characters from the artist’s immediate 
life, friends, family, old-world ancestors, his dog, 
and a persistent stuffed hawk, grouped on mural- 
sized canvases which stretch from wall to wall 
and from floor to ceiling. The Studio, which 
measures seven by sixteen feet, is a series of sub- 
jective portraits with each individual multiplied 
several times in whole or in part so that a figure 
may have two hands, three or four breasts, or 
be sitting beside itself, while a Negro model 
stands posed in glorious gesture of praise in the 
center. In the catalogue of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s recent “Twelve Americans” exhibition, 
Rivers speaks of his attempt to solidify his 
“identity with the ‘great’ painters,” and in The 
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Studio he is trying perhaps too self-consciously 
to establish an identity with Courbet’s egocen- 
tric Atelier or Manet’s once-shocking Déjeuner 
sur l’herbe, at the same time borrowing ele- 
ments from surrealists and abstract expression- 
ists and failing to impose a strong enough per- 
sonal statement to overcome this rampant elec- 
ticism. 

There are several fundamental points to be 
made about Rivers’ work: one, that he is a 
prodigiously gifted painter—there are in _ his 
canvases beautiful fragments of master drawing, 
breath-taking flourishes of color, and passages of 
thinly washed painting that are sheer virtuosity; 
two, that the whole is far less than the sum of 
the parts, for all the elements are left in a state 
of gestation which fails to carry conviction; and 
three, that although he has received consider- 
able notoriety as well as official recognition, 
Rivers is still a young artist who has been paint- 
ing seriously for less than a decade. (Tibor de 
Nagy, Nov. 27-Dec. 29.)—M.S. 


Michael Goldberg: Goldberg is one of the 
wildest of the abstract expressionists. His large 
canvases, strong colors, freely massed forms, and 
dramatically irregular shapes are vividly brushed 
and painted. The exuberance of his work can 
be indicated by some of his titles, such as Red 
Sunday Morning, “Good-Time” Charlie, Wild 
Life, Bourgeois Still Life. It is an exuberance 
not of images but of energy: the energy of hu- 
man experience. He shows what activity means: 
what it feels like, for example, to fill the morn- 
ing with red; or to destroy whatever in life 
cannot live with the bourgeoisie. To be art, 
said Renoir, a painting “must be indescribable 
and . . . inimitable.” When the significance of 
a painting and the means by which it is 
achieved are so inseparable that, in experienc- 
ing it, the one is the other, this has been 
achieved. And though the energy of Goldberg's 
means is not always matched by a correspond- 
ing energy of meaning, his command of both 
has been steadily increasing. This show is an 
interesting and exciting one. (Poindexter, Nov. 
5-29.)—E.P. 


Picasso Prints and Drawings: The sixty prints 
and drawings from the museum’s collections 
(and the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Rothschild), representing a selection of Picasso’s 
work from the past fifty years, still provokes a 
kind of wonder at the man’s inventiveness, his 
constant exploration of new forms. There are 
the .early drawings and etchings from his blue 
and pink periods of 1903-1907, and the museum 
has wisely included the famous Frugal Repast 
as well as an early drawing of a Head of a 
Woman. This last, executed in 1905, shows 
Picasso working in a traditional manner, for the 
arched head, the sharp chin, the clear features 
and the round coiffure afford a glimpse into a 
conventional nineteenth-century pose. Several of 


Michael Goldberg, stu. LIFE WITH LAMP AND 
COFFEE POT; at Poindexter Gallery. 
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the early cubist experiments are seen to culmi- 
nate in the collage and drawing Guitar Study, 
1912, and in the later etching, Man with Guitar, 
(1915), with its whirling motion and futurist 
overtones. By far the largest number of prints 
assembled here are those executed between 
1922 and 1930, when the experimentation con- 
tinued into classical and mythological themes. 
Finally, the more recent lithographs lead to new 
inquiries: ornate, etched in running arabes- 
ques, they show the influence of Picasso’s experi- 
ments with mosaic. In the end, the journey with 
Picasso is, as usual, a journey through twentieth- 
century art. (Brooklyn Museum, Oct. 25-Dec. 
30.)—G.L. 


Art Treasures for a Small Museum: The 
Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences is a 
small museum with a dilemma which it proposes 
to solve in a unique fashion. The museum con- 
ducts a program of lectures for school children 
which were attended last year by more than 
17,000 children, but because the museum’s col- 
lection is so small, the objects to illustrate the 
lectures have had to be borrowed largely from 
other museums. An unusual férm of benefit was 
decided on, and the Meltzer Gallery was asked 
to assemble a representative group of art objects 
which might form the nucleus of a small mu- 
seum’s collection. All those objects approved for 
acquisition are now on exhibition, and it is 
hoped that many of them will be purchased as 
gifts for the museum. Considering the many re- 
quirements which had to be met, the fact that 
such a comprehensive collection could be assem- 
bled is truly remarkable. 

There is a broad selection of Egyptian items, 
including a mummy case for a falcon and a 
bronze head of a cat, a fine archaic Greek head, 
examples of Romanesque capitals and columns 
and a thirteenth-century Spanish Madonna and 
Child; from the Italian Renaissance there is an 
illuminated manuscript, and a majolica relief 
from one of the Della Robbia ateliers; from the 
North, a panel by the Master of Frankfurt and 
a good example of Dutch portraiture by Hen- 
dryk Berkmann. The Oriental section is perhaps 
disproportionately large; it includes many aspects 
of Chinese, Japanese and Persian art and offers 
an excellent introduction to a different civilization. 
A small contemporary section is composed of a 
Hartley still life, a Demuth watercolor, a paint- 
ing by. John Heliker, Rhys Caparn’s sculpture, 
Stallion, and a serigraph by Edward Langdon, 
appropriately of the Staten Island ferry. A great 
deal of thought and effort have been expended 
in the preparation of this exhibition of fifty ob- 
jects, and it should be of benefit not only to the 
Staten Island museum, but should offer an ex- 
ample of what can be done with limited funds 
and space to small museums and art centers 
everywhere. (Meltzer, Nov. 20-Jan. 7.)—M.S. 


Gifford Beal Drawings: The active artistic 
career of the late Gifford Beal spanned more 
than half a century, and this exhibition brings 
us an eyewitness report of a changing American 
scene, the New York of horse-and-carriage days, 
the railway station of another era, the vanishing 
plowman, scenes from the circus under the big 
top, and sleepy midsummer views of Rockport 
harbor. During the last decade—leaving city 
streets that are no longer picturesque—he seems 
to have taken refuge in Central Park, where he 
made a number of large studies of the Bethesda 
Fountain, drawings with a spacious grandeur 
and love of the classical architectural vista. His 
drawing never becomes formularized but always 
depends on acute observation and a fresh ap- 
proach to the subject at hand. (Kraushaar, Dec. 
10-Dec. 31.)—M.S. 


Style Regions of Africa: For anyone who is 
interested in an informative introduction to 
African sculpture, a visit to the Segy Gallery is 
an instructive as well as exciting experience. Not 
only has the director, Ladislas Segy, assembled 
a wealth of objects of singular beauty and inter- 
est, but he has organized his exhibitions to pro- 
vide a rich source of information as to the vary- 
ing characteristics of the work of each tribe 
and region and the origins of the distinctive 


forms and images. Hence the novice is quickly 
able to distinguish between the ceremonial ante- 
lopes worn on the top of the head by members 
of the Bambara tribe and the antelope-horned 
masks with crocodile jaws of the neighboring 
Senufos, to recognize the crescent shape peculiar 
to Bakota funerary figures and the white-faced 
mask and elaborate stylized headdress of the Ibo 
tribe. One learns that the skin-covered wood 
masks of the Ekois originated in the custom of 
dancing with the cut-off heads of their enemies 
and that mirrors are set into the Bakongo fig- 
ures to reflect the light and chase away the evil 
spirit from the magical substance enclosed with- 
in the torso. Of particular interest for technical 
reasons are the metal sculptures of the Benin 
kingdom where the Portuguese found a highly 
developed civilization flourishing in the sixteenth 
century. Whether some previous Mediterranean 
influence had reached this Nigerian kingdom is 
problematical; in any case they had _ perfected 
the difficult lost-wax process of casting bronze 
and had evolved a type of sculpture with exact 
modeling and realistic detail which presents a 
strange contrast to the symbolic simplification 
and abstract improvisation of the sculpture of 
surrounding regions. Even if one wishes to ig- 
nore the background material offered here, there 
is ample reward in the objects themselves with 
their frequently sophisticated artistic invention 
and the fecundity of the imagination from which 
they spring. (Segy, Nov. 10-Dec. 15.)—M.S. 


German Expressionists: That German expres- 
sionism is not a style but a state of mind shared 
by a number of artists at a crucial time is cer- 
tainly evident in this exhibition of work by Jaw- 
lensky, Kirchner, Nolde, Pechstein and Schmidt- 
Rottluff. The liberating impact of French art 
manifested itself in a number of different ways 
in the art of these men who partook in common 
of that German angst so foreign to the art of the 
fauves. Although there are good examples of the 
rigidly designed canvases of Schmidt-Rottluff 
and of Jawlensky’s magnificent use of color in 
several portrait heads, it is Nolde and Kirchner 
who make the major contributions to the exhi- 
bition. It would be difficult to find a_ better 
Nolde than the Cossack Noblemen of 1914, from 
the Walter Bareiss Collection, with its large 
ominous forms and the tumultuous working of 
the paint in the black and orange face, or a 
finer example of Kirchner’s best period than 
The Visitor of 1917. In the latter painting a 
dark, anonymous figure opening the door is sil- 
houetted against the rosy light of the interior 
while the woman outside in the foreground turns 
her head aside, her whole figure a striking pro- 
file of alternating diagonals. There is also an 
early Kirchner of 1907, Girl with a Cat, which 


Karl Schmidi-Rottluff, seatep NupE; at Fihe 
Arts Associates. 
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has a luxuriant quality and a sensuousness to 
the color not to be found in his later work, and 
a forceful wood carving of a nude by the same 
artist, as well as two of his large Alpine land- 
scapes from the 1920's. Nolde, who through the 
vigorous quality of his paint is closest to what 
we conceive of as expressionism today, is repre- 
sented by several additional oils and watercolors, 
including the crude, massive Mother and Child. 
(Fine Arts Associates, Nov. 6-24.)—M.S. 


Wesley Lea: If these bright watercolors extend 
beyond mere decoration it is because of the 
felicitous use of color and the dominant per- 
sonal style that constantly reasserts itself. In 
Sun and Rain, for instance, irregular patches of 
color are aligned in rough square shapes, but 
Lea expands the painting by limiting the outer 
surfaces of these square areas to dark blues and 
greens while breaking open the center with light. 
At the same time he runs colors into each other, 
blue over green, purple over yellow, stimulating 
a kind of energy so that the painting is less a 
matter of color juxtapositions than it is one of 
motion, the light and dark passages appearing 
to rush to and from each other. Several of the 
watercolors reflect a cubist influence, particularly 
Pine Wood and Woodshed with its shifting ver- 
tical planes and light areas conveying an image 
of depth, but it is in the less formalized work 
that the artist displays his talent most effectively. 
(Alan, Dec. 3-22.)—G.L. 


Stable Group: Studies in black and white com- 
prise the occasion, freely interpreted to include 
at one end of the gamut two pencil sketches by 
Brustlein, of a living tree and a murdered one, 
enchained, which have character quietly ex- 
pressed, and at the other extreme—of size, meth- 
od, intention and material—the Landtable “mo- 
saic”’ of Jeanne Raynal, an assertive tour de 
force. The spanning effect may be described as 
haphazard or freewheeling, depending on the 
tolerance of the viewer. If variety of approach 
was the point, rather than unity of media or of 
manner, the wisdom of including the trial balloon 
with the achieved work may at least be ques- 
tioned. Louise Bourgeois’s sketches for sculptures 
are by definition experimental, and Zogbaum’s 
gouache caricatures cannot be received at the 
same pitch as John Graham’s satiric cross-eyed 
portraits (a private joke seems to be in progress 
here) or his classically drafted horse-image of 
dread. Both the collage and the drawing of Lee 
Krasner have arresting spiral rhythms and Kyle 
Morris’s fragmentations cohere loosely in a spon 
taneous procession, whereas James Brooks’s con- 
tribution is so offhand as to be speechless rather 
than cryptic. Two untitled studies by Ernest 
Briggs, which focalize interstices, might register 
more significantly free of the competing gigantism 
of Marca-Relli’s steppingstones or the brutal 
medallions of Zogbaum’s oil. (Stable, Dec. 4-31.) 

—V.Y. 


Christmas Show: A large, attractive exhibition 
featuring archaic figurines depicting animals, 
gods, warriors and families in clay, stone and 
gold. The pieces have been collected from Mex- 
ico, Panama and Costa Rica, and they are com- 
plemented by a collection of primitive sculpture 
in stone. Notable too are the massive, expres- 
sionist wood figure, The Martyr, by Goeritz, and 
an ornate, rounded primitive stone incense-burn- 
er. Also included are drawings, paintings and 
collages by Laurens, Braque, Jawlensky and 
others. (Emmerich, Dec. 3-31.)—G.L. 


Oswaldo Guayasamin: In this Ecuadorian art- 
ist’s first exhibition here technique is admirably 
suited to subject, with the commitment to pain, 
suffering, and sheer endurance reflected in a 
powerful expressionism. Color is converted to 
other materials in many of these paintings, as 
though it were wood or stone, and in Mother 
and Child flat slabs of brown and black (strik- 
ingly pure) serve to frame the figures in bold 
relief on the canvas. Here color functions as a 
base from which to project the sinuously ritual- 
ized forms of the woman and the child, as if 
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they had been carved out of the brown and 
black surface. The figures thus possess a quasi- 
sculptural dimension too, but they are nonethe- 
less firmly conveyed in a plastic, even geomet- 
rical vision. An upraised arm becomes a rounded 
arc; a carefully bent knee in The Crucifixion 
exaggerated into an angled, perpendicular break; 
a child’s head rounded into an oval plane. 
Throughout the exhibition one feels that the 
force of the technique is an apposite vehicle for 
the artist’s feeling. (Duveen-Graham, Nov. 27- 
Dec. 15.)—G.L. 


Zao-wou-Ki: This thirty-six-year-old Chinese 
artist has lived in Paris the past eight years, and 
it is the confident absorption of two traditions 
that one finds evidenced in his work. The play- 
ful ebullience of Klee is the major Western 
influence, seen perhaps most clearly in the early, 
arresting green Chinese Landscape, but present 
also in a later work, Chantier de bateau, in 
which intricate lines are etched like shadows on 
the handsome surface. Perspective is rejected in 
these works as the lines cut into the surface in 
concise Gothic patterns, building the _ illusive 
shapes of boats in one canvas, the cluster of an 
arbor in another. A more abstract direction 
(and a greater individuality) is reflected in the 
more recent paintings; here textures become 
thicker, hardening into crusts, and lines and 
hard fibers of paint converge in the foreground, 
appearing to swell out of the contemplative flow 
of somber, quiescent blue-grays in Ville sus- 
pendue, or bursting out of a rhythm of glowing 
yellow in Colline. These recent canvases, always 
ordered in their formal statement, reveal a calm 
eloquence rarely seen today. (Kleemann, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 10.)—G.L. 


Don Baum and Regina Kirschner: Mr. Baum 
is enamored of texture. Some of his collages, in 
both flat and shadow-box frames, are wittily as- 
sembled and edited. But one wonders if it isn’t 
too late to display doll’s legs on an engraved 
“floor” in a box, at which one peers through 
shattered glass, and call it Excavation. Was there 
ever a time for it? The mock portraits in oil 
are more soberly executed jokes: for The Saint, 
a rich impasto builds up a ripe red totality, 
blue patch of holy sky placed insolently behind 
one ear; a white egghead in tears imprints a 
black “cloth” (Memory of St. Veronica); and in 
The General, which has a broken face of bronze 
and dead pink, fine antique greens in the sug- 
gested uniform reverberate under epaulettes 
which, in repeated variations, spread runnels 
that simulate the cracked surfaces of old mas- 
ters. So much talent for paint in service of the 
sneer. Regina Kirschner is working out some- 
thing, with elbow room. Except for a watercolor 
abstraction, tentative, and some oil-on-gesso pan- 
els, rather frigid, her pictures are very large, 
very bold, very bright (to a point of stridency). 
Seated Figure, warmer than most, screens an 
anatomical sweep of outlines behind a fence of 
verticals. Man and Woman, the animating theme 
of her interlacing spheres which yet have a 
governing verticality, designates her most rhyth- 
mic canvas,.whereon a vertical transition of 
color is effected across the figures, from domi- 
nance of orange to that of green. (Ruth White, 
Dec. 8-29.)—V.Y. 


Eugene Ludins: Among the moody, indefinite 
landscapes in oil which he exhibited, Ludins’ 
Hill Town, with its foreboding sky and its dark 
copse of trees in the foreground, seemed the most 
rewarding. Also shown were a series of imaginary 
landscapes, equally intent upon establishing a 
mood that is generally somber without being pre- 
cisely determined. Of these, his Sanctuary, an 
obscure and glinting city rising above a dark 
river, was particularly effective. (Passedoit, Oct. 
29-Nov. 17.)—J.R.M. 


Tenth Anniversary Exhibition: An impressive- 
ly large show, including earlier and recent works 
by artists who have exhibited with the gallery 
during the past ten years, it includes William 
King’s Acrobats, a sculpture of two tenuous fig- 
ures in precarious balance, and his more recent 
Dressed for Winter, a rigidly simplified pertly 
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dressed young woman bracing the wind. Dorothy 
Block’s intense, small watercolor, Isola, as well as 
an earlier work, The Sun Is Daily New and Old, 
is also featured together with works by Robert 
Andrew Parker, Abram Schlemowitz, Blanche 
Phillips, Herbert Kallem and Ann Freilich, in an 
exhibition of taste and variety that maintains a 
consistently high level of achievement. (Roko, 
Nov. 17-Dec. 7.) —J.R.M. 


Josef Scharl: Josef Scharl left Munich when 
Hitler came to power and lived and worked 
in this country until his death several years 
ago, but his art had already been formed in 
his native climate with its lingering influence 
of German expressionism. Indeed, although this 
retrospective exhibition covers more than twenty 
years, there is little change in style or imagery 
unless it might be a lightening of the expres- 
sionist burden and a tendency toward more deco- 
rative patterning in his last years. The mode of 
painting verges on stylization; thus although 
there is agony in the Head of Christ and dis- 
torted attenuation in the Dead Don Quixote, 
the effect is always conveyed through fixed forms, 
and there is no play of light and dark or spa- 
tial movement to provide visual tension. Yet 
flat and rigid as the forms may be, they are 
arrived at with such evident searching and force- 
ful emotion that they carry conviction in their 
crude vigor. 

Among the paintings exhibited is a portrait 
of Albert Einstein, whose eulogy of the artist 
forms the introduction of the catalogue. There 
are also bold, bright still lifes of heavy-con- 
toured objects and landscapes rendered with 
engaging naiveté in the sweeping simplifications 
and uniform distribution of weight which bring 
the distant and the near, the earth and the air 
into a single patterned unit. (St. Etienne, Nov. 
17-Dec. 15.)—M.S. 


Kay Metz, Joe Clark: Both painters studied at 
Pratt, both are abstractionists who concentrate 
on the relationships that exist between two col- 
ors. But here the similarity ends. Clark’s strong 
paintings seem to dramatize the separateness of 
color, the forceful individuality that white and 
black and brown retain when they are forced 
to adhere to each other; here rhythm is present 
not in motion but in fixity, in the tension estab- 
lished between two forces, as in the Homage to 
A.G. Kay Metz is more exploratory, moving from 
studies in blue, in which dark grids and spirals 
ride over a softer, lighter surface of blue, cre- 
ating an illusion of some inner labyrinth be- 
hind the painting, to a work in which muted 
brown and blue featherlike shapes move in a 
clear pattern against a delicately painted white 
field. (Morris, Oct. 27-Nov. 10.)—G.L. 
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Edward Betts: A knowledgeable use of color, 
the playing off of chartreuse or a greenish ocher 
against intense blues and blacks, as in Burnt 
Landscape, and a vigorous use of angular and 
pointed forms work effectively in all these oils. 
In Snowy Hillside, the solid areas of creamy white 
balance against the thrusting forms of black and 
umber to present a sustained piece of work which 
fully realizes the limits of the flat-patterned ab- 
stract style which it adopts. (Heller, Nov. 27- 
Dec. 15.)—J.R.M. 


Zwi Mairowich: A young Israeli painter in his 
first one-man exhibition here shows richly colored 
abstractions which lie close to still life and land- 
scape forms without being representational. His 
vigorous sense of rhythm and his intensity of 
color are seen best in one of the largest of his 
compositions on view, a work that is predomi- 
nantly accented with whites, greens and yellows, 
full of suggestions of rounded, fruitlike and 
flowering forms. His talent, which is a little un- 
even perhaps, in some of the smaller works dis- 
plays a forcefulness of style that is making its 
way without recourse to the many clichés that 
are available to young painters working now. 
(Parma, Dec. 4-21.)—J.R.M. 


Sophy Regensburg: Both a mannered style 
and a capacity to evoke the reality of still objects 
and street scenes reveal themselves in this ex- 
hibition. Where the mannerist style prevails, as 
in Zucchini, the artist converts the object into 
subject, oversimplifying its “essence,” as it were, 
through a primitive image. Instead of clarity 
resulting from this approach, the paintings ap- 
pear curiously artificial and metallic. In the 
careful appraisals of landscapes and cityscapes, 
however, her structural talents—the use of linear 
patterns and parallelisms—afford a more percep- 
tive glimpse into a hidden reality. (Jackson, 
Nov. 13-Dec. 1.)—G.L. 


Cross Section through the Centuries: The 
drawings in this collection range widely through 
the centuries, embracing a variety of personali- 
ties and traditions. Wrestling in Old Rome, by 
Jacques-Louis David, with its classical accents 
of Roman architecture and romantic portrayals 
of young athletes, provides a vantage point from 
which to view the thoroughly romantic water- 
color of Constantin Guys’ Spanish Lady. Goya is 
represented with a small sepia wash, entitled 
Desire, that reveals his genius for combining a 
macabre sensibility with the clarity of his drafts- 
manship. A pen-and-ink drawing of an owl at- 
tacked by herons, infinitely detailed, by Diirer; 
a Picasso still life; and handsome sketches of 
figures by Fuseli and Dubuffet round out the 
drawings. The paintings include two fine ex- 
amples of Dutch landscape and portrait painting 
of the sixteenth century; a Léger still life; a 
sumptuous Byzantine setting in green, yellow 
and purple harmonies by Graham Sutherland 
and an early Viaminck. (Delius, Oct. 24-Nov. 
17.)—G.L. 


Carol Blanchard: In that No Man’s Land be- 
tween the New Yorker cover and gratuitous art, 
Carol Blanchard occupies a clean, well-lighted 
place. There, with a Flemish knack for ve- 
neered surfaces, she pursues a Botticellian sub- 
ject. Or rather, the subject, a virgin who arouses 
intimations of Ophelia, Lillian Gish and (in a 
crop-hair portrait) Julie Harris, pursues rap- 
ture and herself, scattering pink roses, floating 
with a twin in the Grand Canal, dreaming of 
male marauders, and finally—or is it incidental? 
—she sits athwart her smothered victim (Hay- 
stack). The painter’s nudes are ivory-luscious, 
her mischief is inventive and her decorative re- 
sources are prolific. (Edwin Hewitt, Nov. 5- 
30.)—V.Y. 


Allied Artists of America: Making one’s way 
through this exhibition of academic painting, 
watercolor and sculpture could become tedious 
if it were not for the occasional “discoveries” 
encountered on the way. Sylvia Bernstein’s still- 
life watercolor, its long bottle shapes contrasted 
with the oval pears and apples, is a particularly 
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exuberant work, as is Ben Galos’ impressionistic 
East Side. There are also noteworthy watercolors 
by Mac Fisher and Chen Chi, the latter repre- 
sented with his dramatically lucid Morning Sky. 
The culmination of the show, however, resides 
(fittingly) in the work of two of the prizewin- 
ners: the eloquent, meticulously drawn The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, by Nancy Ellen 
Craig, and Sea Foam, Edward Betts’ cool, geo- 
metric abstraction. (National Academy of De- 
sign, Oct. 10-28.)—G.L. . 


Chen Chi: Combining subtle gradations of 
watercolor with precise, calligraphic strokes, 
Chen Chi creates pictorial images of loneliness 
and silence in a dramatic mode. In A Clown the 
canvas is stretched to a long, narrow vertical on 
which muted gradations of gray-black are pene- 
trated by a soft, narrow yellow beam that lights 
the figure of a clown in the foreground. The 
perspective is so carefully arranged that the 
effect is understated and the observer has the 
sensation of looking down from a balcony upon 
the slender, fragile mime. Understatement is used 
to similar effect in the dramatic city scene in 
which a huddled figure is suggested against the 
sweep of a long, never-ending city bench. The 
melodramatic implications in these delicate 
studies are carefully restrained, but they do 
come forward in several rather precious land- 
scapes. (Grand Central, Oct. 16-27.) —G.L. 


Yehoshua Kovarsky: An Israeli painter living 
in this country the past five years, Kovarsky 
turns to a rich heritage for his themes—the old 
cabalist doctrines of the creation of the uni- 
verse, and the ethical lore in the Old Testament 
—and to a new tradition for his method—an 
emotional abstract expressionism defined in run- 
ning arabesques of line, color and form. His 
compositions, illuminated by brilliant hues of 
pink, yellow, green and blue (often black is used 
as a radiant, luminous color), reflect, as in the 
series entitled Genesis, an essentially mystical 
imagination. Here circles, spheres and ellipses 
appear to exist outside of our material concept 
of three-dimensional, or even two-dimensional, 
space, and instead assume a compositional in- 
tegrity within the world Kovarsky frames in 
paint on the canvas, so that in David’s Harp 
a searing red-orange serves to inform the action 
in the painting and also functions as frame for 
the winding, plastic form that rests within the 
void of color. Some of Kovarsky’s earlier work 
retains a more literal expressionism, revealing 
imaginary portraits in a Near Eastern world. 
The emotional affirmation in this art is ex- 
pressed in all the work—in an individualism 
supported by a firm understanding of composi- 
tion, and a poetic insight into the nature of the 
universe. (Jewish Museum, Oct. 4-Nov. 19.)—G.L. 


Gladys Rockmore Davis: A series of bright, 
vivid Haitian dance scenes in which Mrs. Davis 
focuses upon the ritualistic aspects of the cere- 
mony—setting the costumes, the dance classes and 
the dances themselves in bright relief against the 
night sky, the brazier, the silhouette of two 
tourists watching the ritual and, where the cos- 
tume detail is highlighted, against a clearly de- 
fined white background. Particularly impressive 
are The Preparation and the Soka Legong in 
which yellow and orange costumes set the two 
dancers off against a deep night sky. (Midtown, 
Nov. 20-Dec. 15.) —G.L. 


Picasso Lithographs: The astonishing variety 
and fecundity, the apt felicity of Picasso’s forms, 
whatever the media, is what strikes one again. 
Whether he uses delicate lines, jagged lines, or 
shapes dominated by ink washes, all his forms 
are immediately and clearly stamped on one’s 
imagination. Among the thirty-odd lithographs 
assembled here, four go back to the 1920's, six 
to the 1940's, and there are five done this last 
year. The group is uneven. Among its famous 
inclusions is the David et Bethsabée, a young 
boy’s head and a flatly pulled bull. More numer- 
ous are the nymphs and nudes; and a fine Pan 
and satyr pipe and stare in a delightful Scéne 
antique. Of the new ones, The Wounded Torero 
has a vital significance, which the clasped hands 
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Claude Venard, LE PANIER DE FRUITS; at Fine 
Arts Associates. 


interwoven with the dove of peace just as signifi- 
cantly lacks. (Saidenberg, Dec. 1-31.)—E.P. 


Claude Venard: Spreading on his paint in a 
rich buttery surface, Venard establishes the flat 
pattern of his shapes and his distribution of 
color; he then proceeds to scratch linear embel- 
lishments into the paint, making his incised 
lines into a delicate counterpoint for the heavily 
textured forms. These handsome still lifes and 
views of the Seine are composed with an ele- 
gance and taste innately Parisian, and it is in 
this instinctive sense of style that their chief 
virtue lies—it is good cuisine, but lacks staying 
power. (Fine Arts Associates, Nov. 27-Dec. 15.) 

—MS. 


Manny Farber: The zeal and gusto with which 
Farber launches his attack on the canvas remain 
undiminished throughout the painting process. 
The paint is laid on with a vigor and a bravura 
most truly deserving of the designation “action 
painting,” for the work is principally a record 
of the compulsive energy which created it. Amid 
the jostling, sprawling color forms are scrawled 
occasional hieroglyphs and enigmatic fragments 
of words. There is a continuous painting-out 
and painting-over until a stalemate between 
constructive and destructive forces is reached. 
Given time, the eye sometimes finds a coherence 
within the chaos, a climactic build-up of forms 
or of linear rhythms which give a sustaining 
power to some of the canvases. (De Nagy, Nov. 
6-24.)—M.S. 


Ted Repke: Using the male nude to express a 
predominantly tragic sense of life, Ted Repke 
has painted two distinct series of figure groups. 
The starkest, with their ghostly whites and 
grays, are not as effectively tragic as the youths 
and men in a larger perspective who are in- 
dividualized by their finely contoured torsos. 
Shades of brown and red add a sensual warmth 
to the latter, who are naturally grouped in re- 
laxed postures, lounging as in Afternoon, or 
seated like the four sitting back to back in On 
the Shore. More human, the undertow of sad- 
ness makes them also more expressively tragic. 
(Tanager, Nov. 30-Dec. 20.)—E.P. 


Israeli Artists: A good deal has been said about 
the prominence of the arts in Israel, and this 
group of eleven young painters offers further 
testimony of the vigorous approach and _ the 
variety of styles which this thriving movement 
encompasses. About half of the artists repre- 
sented were born in Israel; the others have 
brought diverse styles from many lands, and as 
yet there appears to be no one artistic force at 
work to fuse the many influences which have 
converged on this small country. There are a 
few paintings which hint at the development of 
a native art, peshape the angular Burning Bush 
by Mairowich, or Vitkin’s Bread Carriers, both 
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of which have an affinity with expressionism. 
Other inclusions which might be mentioned are 
Hoffner’s faintly surrealist Figure in White, 
Roytenberg’s handsome, Braque-derived still life, 
Kaniuk’s crowded, freely brushed Oriental Scene 
and Pugatz’ Moonscape with its broken forms 
and pallid light. (Delius, Nov. 27-Dec. 30.)—M.S. 


Sullivan Group: B. Moore’s two portraits and 
a seascape with umbrellas are painted with the 
modeling finesse and color sagacity of a second- 
order Manet. Moore pleases while reminding one 
too obviously of the source of the pleasure. Simi- 
larly, Jorge, a surrealist who commands luminous 
color and a theatrical instinct for spatial rela- 
tions, so unavoidably summons Dali, with his 
creamy wastelands, phantoms and _ crystalline 
ruins, that one’s initial excitement is deflated 
for want of its proper object. Ben Eisner’s naiveté 
is all his own (rodeo, park and prize fight) with 
no compensatingly primitive assets of style or 
color; M. Barrie’s clean brushwork and cautious 
hues give her fruits and flowers integration with- 
out’ resonance, while M. Zimmerman’s rasping 
color abstracts are resolutely agitated to no 
rhythmic end. An Indian feeling is elicited but 
un-encouraged by L. Interian, whose mottled 
and fibrous watercolor females seem to struggle 
between mystery and electrocution. In this com- 
pany, Gene Sullivan’s pastel nude is the most 
gratifying presence. (Sullivan, Nov. 12-26.)—V-Y. 


Christmas Exhibition: This Christmas exhi- 
bition has most of the gallery’s regulars on 
hand. There is a loud, jazz-driven Stuart Davis 
gouache, Package Deal, parodying the slick, hep 
language of a commercial America; several oils 
by Max Weber, one of them a Nude, a richly 
composed work of 1930; and a Guglielmi oil, 
Serenade, its winged, disembodied yellow and 
orange forms sliding over a purple surface. 
Watercolors are also included: a cleanly designed 
Interior by Preston Dickinson, several charac- 
teristic John Marins, and a bright construc- 
tion by Feininger. Drawings by Kuniyoshi, a 
mannered tempera by Ben Shahn, oil and draw- 
ings by Georgia O’Keefe, a grotesque, expres- 
sionist gouache by Jacob Lawrence, and sculp- 
ture by Sir Jacob Epstein, David Gould and 
William Zorach complete the show. (Downtown 
Gallery, Dec. 3-29.)—G.L. 


Tanager Group: The paintings here are ex- 
ploratory, occasionally daring, as they roam the 
latest pasture of “avant-gardism”: spontaneity 
and quick-flowing surfaces. In Morton Luks’ Kiki 
Artifact it becomes an exciting ride as a swift- 
moving brown swells over the surface; occa- 
sionally a moment of blue breaks through, then 
a long yellow shape, a bright burst of green, 
and finally a twist of red. In Charles Huffman’s 
painting it is the discreet reds that expand 
across the face of the canvas, while a network 
of black lines rises above and then falls below. 
With the sculpture, it is:the more figurative 
pieces which have the most interest. Sidney 
Geist’s Seated Figure (terra cotta) retains a mod- 
est simplicity, the round sagging shoulders com- 
plementing the tired, curved plane of the 
back; while Anne Arnold’s Cat (wood) seems 
to adhere to its natural planes while suggesting 
the silent, contemplative mass of a cat. There 
are also impressive paintings by Charlotte Park, 
Elise Ascher, Lois Dodd and Jean Cohen. (Tan- 
ager, Nov. 3-29.)—G.L. 


Yektai: Initially the appearance of these can- 
vases is radical, avant-garde, with the artist 
building his compositions with thick waves of 
paint. The tension is immediately evident as 
one color rides over the surface of another, or 
as one band of orange across the top of the 
canvas holds the remaining colors and rhythms 
in suspension. But the compositions themselves 
are conventional: one abstraction becomes a 
still life in which a thick layer of blue and a 
smudge of orange balance the browns and muted 
olive tones that seem to pull the painting down. 
In another work the waves of paint outline the 
portrait of a woman, shaping the hair and fea- 
tures, while white and pink color shapes are 
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brightened by yellow-green passages. Rhythm 
and color are the real motifs here, but the paint 
quality is itself not attractive, resembling in 
fact a surface of hardened clay. (A.A.A., Oct. 8- 
27.)—G.L. 


Edith Blum: Two themes—form and color— 
emerge in Miss Blum’s controlled, academic oils. 
In Pink Still Life, a flat arc of yellow and orange 
frames the canvas while the artist explores re- 
lationships among rounded objects—a yellow 
pitcher with flower stalks of red, yellow and 
orange poppies; an oval-shaped bowl with a 
cluster of cherries; the curve of a chair’s back; 
and a pink, circular tablecloth projected into 
the foreground of the canvas. A fauvist concep- 
tion is emphasized in some recent paintings in 
which line and perspective are deliberately 
avoided. (Salpeter, Nov. 19-Dec. 15.)—G.L. 


Alvin Most: Essentially it is a romantic sensi- 
bility that is reflected in these abstract-expres- 
sionist oils and pastels. In a painting like Land- 
scapes from My Window, with its strident colors 
and its thick strokes, the image is sentimental 
and cliché-ridden. However, in the more direct 
statements, such as Still Life with Gourds, No. 
3, in which broad areas of yellow, green and 
black are broken by spirals, the artist’s major 
interest—the enlargement and exploration of the 
painting surface with color—is developed with 
greater interest. (James, Oct. 19-Nov. 8.)—G.L. 


Richard de Menocal: Whatever bizarre signifi- 
cance the low-keyed paintings of De Menocal 
are intended to convey is so subtle as almost to 
escape notice. Ostensibly they are little still-life 
arrangements of objects painted in a watercolor 
technique so dry and flawless as to resemble 
tempera. Yet there is a sense of border-line sur- 
realism in the odd quirks which persistently re- 
cur, in the improbable feats of balance, the 
curious alignment of a row of candle stubs or 
a peculiar array of vases with drooping waxen 
blooms, in the precisely folded napkins inter- 
secting to form a cross or the elaborate portraits 
of sections of bone. It is toneless and exact 
painting whose chief excitement is in the faint 
mystery it conjures up. (Iolas, Nov. 26-Dec. 
30.)—M.S. 


Daniel Schwartz: Schwartz conveys his impres- 
sions of interiors, figures and outdoor scenes by 
working a careful brush in small, furry modula- 
tions of brown and gray, contrasting his muted 
colors, suddenly, with a vivid patch of orange 
or red. When he suggests contours, replacing line 
with color and brushstroke, in the impressionist 
Rockport Beach and in the fine interior, The 
Seamstress, he creates an image that is both 
subtle and dramatic in its understatement. But 
in the more literal seaside scenes and family 
outings color is applied less fortunately, and the 
paintings tend to be more slickly finished. (Davis, 
Nov. 27-Dec. 22.)—G.L. 


Paul Cadmus: The large, central painting here, 
Bar Italia, accompanied by seven studies for the 
final composition, is a disappointment. It is a 
vast canvas which serves to testify to the deca- 
dence of modern Romans, or, in this case, to the 
decadence of the expatriates who now inhabit 
Rome. Contrasting the tradition—the grand, clas- 
sical architecture—outside the café with the garish 
women, the strident homosexuals and the dis- 
eased beggars within, Cadmus’ scene is curiously 
hysterical and empty. It is not only that the fig- 
ures are grotesque but that they are clichés, 
types, and as such are hollow supporters of the 
overworked detail and movement within the 
canvas. The studies of male nudes are more suc- 
cessful, however, for here the capable drafts- 
manship and the subtle ability to portray deli- 
cacy and sensuality are served to better advantage. 
(Midtown, Oct. 23-Nov. 17.) —G.L. 


Louis Bunce: These careful abstractions are 
interpretations of landscapes, in particular the 
crags and ravines, mists and ridges of the North- 
west Pacific shore. They are not so much im- 
pressions of nature’s external symbols as they 
seem to be re-creations of some internal form 
governing the structure of elements: earth, sea, 
air and water. The thick brushstrokes, the tight- 
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Robert D’ Arista, Ficure stupy, 
Alan Gallery. 


ITALY VI; at the 


ly linked spiral shapes, and the rhythmic design 
are always meticulously developed and sustained; 
but often, as in Landscape Anatomy, there is a 
tendency toward rigidity and repetition which 
threatens to narrow the scope of the artist’s 
vision. (Meltzer, Oct. 23-Nov. 19.)—G.L. 


Robert D’ Arista: Once you admit that D’Arista’s 
oils are violent, bold, almost grotesque, that the 
thick cuts of paint resemble the textures of clay 
and hardened paste, there is little more to say 
about the strengths and weaknesses of his figure 
studies. The figures themselves are constructed 
of spiral shapes, lighter and richer-toned than 
the muted browns, greens and purples which or- 
ganize the space around the image. But the real 
subject,of these canvases lies not in the figures, 
but rather in the paint and the technique it- 
self: the circular rhythms, the gross, hardened 
shapes, and the modulations of color. The gro- 
tesqueness of the figures is consequently gratui- 
tous, having little or no reference beyond the 
technique of the painting. D’Arista also shows 
a large selection of watercolors which contrast 
effectively with the paintings, for these last are 
delicate, fragile soft-colored impressions. (Alan, 
Nov. 12-Dec. 1.)—G.L. 


Ruth Vodicka: Miss Vodicka’s direct-metal 
sculpture is characterized by an unfortunate ar- 
bitrariness. Curiously, when the metal has been 
cut open to suggest contour and plane there is 
an ornateness to the work rather than clarity 
and exactitude, and often, as in the Song of 
David, the separate parts (such as angular knees, 
a thin stringed harp and a shredded shawl) fail 
to harmonize. Similarly in her Ritual Dance, in 
which three men join hands and circle dancing, 
their coattails flying, a foot moving off the 
ground, a hand clutching hat to head, one 
suspects that movement would be of the essence; 
but on the contrary, the piece is static with the 
flapping coat resembling bent metal and the 
moving figures caught in an arbitrary and dis- 
jointed position, as though a camera had clicked 
when all three men were off balance. One has 
the feeling that Miss Vodicka is superimposing 
a subject upon her material rather than creating 
one. (A.A.A., Oct. 8-27.)—G.L. 


Lee Loring: A rather literary painter who likes 
to introduce the symbols from his personal icon- 
ography into startling composites, Loring deals 
frequently with the crow, scorpion, fish and 
funeral wreath in paintings marked by disjointed 
composition and melancholy color. (Iolas, Nov. 
26-Dec. 30.)—M.S. 
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Argent Four-Man Exhibition: Ada R. Cecere, 
who has a considerable reputation as a muralist, 
makes dramatic use of intersecting diagonals in 
a close-up view of a studio corner whose domi- 
nant browns and grays are refreshed by branches 
of budding forsythia, while Marion Haldenstein 
treats a similar theme of studio interior with 
softened brushstrokes, diffused light and muted 
color. Dorothy Ferriss offers a pleasantly clut- 
tered still life, Kitchen Bouquet, which is well 
painted but lacking in emphasis, and Jeannette 
Genius indulges in whimsical fantasy with her 
gay Giraffes and displays a delicate restraint in 
the incised lines of her fragile Ocean Medley. 
(Argent, Dec. 3-29.)—M.S. 


Charles Blum: A vision of the ritualistic ele- 
ments in everyday life in Mexico characterizes 
these recent paintings. One finds it depict -d in 
a religious image like Window Altar, with its 
matter-of-factness evident in the casual group- 
ing of objects next to a candle in the window of 
a Mexican home, and it is conveyed more 
obliquely in a work like Toy Funeral, with its 
miniature figures parading in a kind of solemn 
pomp and ceremony. Blum’s preoccupation with 
texture re-emphasizes the ritual by rendering 
the internal order, the “innerness” of objects: 
the cold, smooth stone in Torn Curtain, the 
grain and the even-planed surface of book shelves 
in La Alfonsina, and the peppermint-striped 
checkerboard in Ice Cream Cones. (Petite, Dec. 
3-15.)—G.L. 


K. C. Rowland, Bronka Stern: Rowland’s art 
is a sophisticated primitivism. Rowland can 
paint Spring as a flat, smoothly opaque surface 
in discrete blues and greens, with the sky, the 
river, the even-flowing lawn, a solid mass un- 
broken by light or line. The still lifes pursue 
the same path, only here reality is elaborated 
upon, as in Fugue on the Shape of a Water 
Glass, in which volume, mass and contour vary 
in a row of glasses. Included also are sculptures 
by Bronka Stern. (Pietrantonio, Oct. 15-30.) 
—G.L. 


Jay Rosenblum: A capable and talented painter, 
Rosenblum mines several veins of abstract ex- 
pressionism. There are the strong compositions 
in which colors, clearly articulated, form irregu- 
lar shapes that move around a close-knit center; 
there are the collages of torn paper, paint and 
painted paper which assume surprisingly deco- 
rative shapes; and finally the drips that circle the 
large surfaces in arabesques. The compositions 
are everywhere controlled, but especially in the 
very successful Japanese Warrior, with its vivid 
yellows and reds suggesting parts of the figure 
while at the same time giving definition to the 
linear and spiral forms. (Fleischman, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 14.)—G.L. 


Ralston Crawford: The irregular geometry of 
these flatly patterned abstractions is occasionally 
interesting. Nevertheless despite the solid colors, 
the smooth surfaces, the straight lines, and the 
general angularity, there is a distressing senti- 
mentality, quite at odds with the impersonality 
of the means employed. (Borgenicht, Nov. 19- 
Dec. 8.)—E.P. 


Stefa Brillouin: With a group of small, glit- 
tering, paint-encrusted landscapes, Madame Bril- 
louin shows work derivatively French in style. 
Influenced by Monticelli, it is all romantically 
conceived and painstakingly executed. (Passe- 
doit, Dec. 14-29.)—E.P. 


J. E. Bielawski: Miss Bielawski moves from 
vigorous abstractions in which bold colors and 
wheeling designs introduce an aggressive but 
pleasing tension, to a more subdued phase. Un- 
fortunately this later stage is less sure, for the 
figures that are outlined and appear to lie 
behind the surface of the canvas also seem to lie 
outside of the integrated parts of the composi- 
tion. (Morris, Nov. 17-Dec. 1.)—G.L. 


Flerence Weinstein: In most of the earlier 
abstractions (all the paintings are untitled) deep 
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modulations of brown, blue and gray, variously 
textured, achieve a particular kind of forceful- 
ness. The heavy surfaces, sometimes appearing 
like rough-grained brownstone or thick, hardened 
blue clay, and the rhythmic movement around 
a tight compositional knot are the organizing 
forces in the painting. The more recent can- 
vases, however, disclose a vagueness of color, 
with the brushwork softer, the palette lightened 
(white, pinks, yellows and light blues) and the 
shapes more amorphous and lacking the clarity 
and strength of the artist’s more solid perform- 
ances. (Camino, Nov. 23-Dec. 13.)—G.L. 


Panoras Group: Six artists are each repre- 
sented by several canvases in varying modes of 
abstraction, ranging from the broad, free palette- 
knife painting of Helen Daphnis to the thistle- 
down delicacy of Dorothy Rose’s painting on 
gold leaf. Harlan Jackson seems to have tongue 
in cheek as he combines a dainty abstract play 
of forms and colors with the photographic ren- 
dition of a nude; glowing shapes emerge in the 
midst of somber tones in John Hermansader’s 
Nocturne, and Joan Kreis] gathers her brush- 
strokes in vertical or horizontal alignments, care- 
fully nuanced in color. Of particular interest is 
Irving Abram’s Seascape with its free play of 
broken strokes and the glowing ochers and yel- 
lows sparked by touches of alizarin. (Panoras, 
Dec. 24-Jan. 5.)—M.S. 


Guy Bourdin: These light, satiric watercolors 
and collages are marked by a certain whimsical 
fantasy. The figures—Ulysses, the three graces, 
kings and queens—resemble exaggerated cards 
set against a broad, white background, and the 
rich comic parody is provided by their dead- 
pan expression, and the excessive, nonsensical 
detail. (Deitsch, Dec. 1-31.) . . . Fleischman 
Group: Mostly abstractions by some eight art- 
ists, the work ranges from Howard Daum’s con- 
trasts between light and dark areas in spiral 
shapes and in linear constructions, to Burton 
Hasen’s strong, semiabstract figures in brown 
and black. Among the other works of interest 
are paintings by Cynthia Hilsenrath, Nellie 
Fazakas, and a blue and yellow motif by Dorothy 
Farber. (Fleischman, Nov. 20-Dec. 19.) 
Lawrence Kupferman: These delicate abstract 
watercolors achieve a sense of motion, of line 
bursting into colors and shapes that suggest 
butterflies hovering over a branch, the warm 
glow of summer, and jewel-like clusters of flowers. 
(Verna Wear Gallery, Nov.) ... Arthur Hoener: 
Thin, plastic needles of color break the brightly 
painted surface areas of these graphic, abstract 
impressions of nature. Included are ink drawings 
which explore the patterns of connecting lines 
and curling, rectangular shapes. (Peter Cooper, 
Dec. 7-Jan. 19.)... Dan Haugaard: A Danish- 
born artist known as a sculptor, he retains in his 
abstract paintings certain sculptural qualities: 
an internal sense of construction, and a sinuous, 
plastic rhythm. (Hansa, Nov.) . . . Salpeter 
Group: A subtly evocative Pascin sketch of a 
seated girl, Milton Avery’s amusing ink drawing 
of two nudes and Jules Kirschenbaum’s metic- 
ulously drawn Plant (a wash heightened with 
white) handsomely represent the drawing talents 
in this group, while Robert Dunn, Romar 
Bearden and Charles Csuri are present with 
some of the more vigorous paintings. (Salpeter, 
Dec. 17-Jan. 5.) Moskin Group: The 
mystical vision of Spain’s Antoni Tapies, with 
his luminous purple tonalities, and the playful 
belligerent primitiveness of a Dubuffet figure are 
the two principal canvases in this international 
exhibition. There are also noteworthy drawings 
and paintings by the Americans Paul Jenkins 
and John Ferren, and two etchings by Giaco- 
metti (Moskin, Nov. 26-Dec. 22.) ... Marcia 
Sorchin: These oils and watercolors are simple, 
modest, pieces that reflect the sunny yellow 
quality of a group of flowers and the graceful, 
clean planes in two young colts. (Kottler, Nov. 
5-17.) .. . Pachita Crespi: This artist addresses 
herself to memories and impressions of Central 
America, activating her figures with bright, tropi- 
cal colors, subduing her landscapes with cool 
blues and greens. Perhaps the most successful 
work is her semiabstract portrayal of two 
dancers in a whir of ritual and motion. (Crespi, 
Dec. 9-16.) . . . Lily Harmon: These paintings 
chart the movement toward the shores of ab- 
straction. An image of depth is conveyed by the 
continued on page 68 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


—. refers to size or glue color painting. Velasquez’s 
teacher, Pacheco, noted that the old masters used distemper 
exclusively for preliminary exercises. According to Max Doerner, 
there is evidence that distemper may have been used for wall 
painting in Pompeii. Today we are most apt’ to come upon dis- 
temper in connection with Edouard Vuillard. In his mid-twenties, 
Vuillard designed and painted a number of theatrical sets; he 
began to use distemper about the same time, and it is probable 
that he discovered this fast-drying medium in the theater. In any 
event, he employed distemper (alternately with oil) afterwards 
throughout his career. Unlike most painters, who use water media 
only for small paintings, Vuillard utilized distemper for his larg- 
est works. He used it on board and paper, but mostly on canvas. 

A medium is chosen by a painter to aid his vision. One’s vision, 
however, must adapt to the medium. Each medium has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Distemper is a difficult medium (though 
Vuillard made it look easy). It will not blend like oil. If made 
improperly it gets sticky; and if it spoils, the smell is unbearable. 
Textural effects are limited; glue is fairly brittle and cannot be 
built into a heavy impasto. Distemper, however, does have its 
advantages. The ingredients, rabbitskin glue or gelatin, are rela- 
tively inexpensive. They dry rapidly—almost immediately; one 
does not have to think about slow- and fast-drying colors. Color 
is mat and brilliant. Oil colors are relatively darker because of 
the oils’ shine. Blues and greens, which are dulled in oil, are 
especially brilliant in distemper; the warm earth colors glow. 
Vuillard took advantage of these visual sensations inherent in the 
medium. 

André Gide, reviewing the Salon d’Automne in 1905, wrote of 
Vuillard, “He explains each color by its neighbor and obtains 
from both a reciprocal response.” The building of brushstrokes 
into magical color shapes and interspaces was Vuillard’s style. He 
did not often blend, even in oil. The warm energy of his ochers 
and umbers employed in harmony or dissonance with vibrating 
greens and blues springs from his natural use of this particular 
medium. (In contrast, some painters give a great deal of time to 
making oil look like fresco.) In short, distemper was natural for 
his method of applying pigments, and natural for his color ideas. 

There are few published recipes for making distemper, and 
most of those that do exist are vague: “Take some thick glue size 
and thin with water to desired consistency.” But in the past five 
years experimentation at Yale has made possible certain definite 
recommendations. George Lockwood, a young New York painter 
now studying at Yale, has been instrumental in this research, and 
some of the following measurements are his. First, as for the glue 
itself, two kinds are possible—rabbitskin glue (Grumbacher or 
Permanent Pigments) or gelatin (Grumbacher). Rabbitskin glue 
(ten to twelve parts of water to one part of crushed glue by vol- 


Two paintings by Edouard 
Vuillard. Right: FiGuRES IN 
AN INTERIOR; collection of 
Mrs. Charles Gilman. Far 
Right: THE CHAISE LONGUE; 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Rodgers. 
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Potenttalities of Distemper 


Illustrated in Vuillard’s Work... 


ume) is placed in a pan. If gelatin is used, make the proportion 
fifteen to one by volume. This mixture is soaked in a pan for an 
hour; soaking longer does not change any of the results. Heat 
the contents in a double boiler, stirring constantly. When the glue 
is completely dissolved, the medium is prepared. Never let the 
glue boil; boiling cancels the glue action. It was found that the 
medium is easier to apply when kept warm; when it gels appli- 
cation is difficult. It is not necessary to keep the glue on the stove; 
a pan of hot water will serve to keep it warm. In hot weather the 
last procedure is unnecessary. Experimentation has shown that, 
once the medium has been prepared, thinning with additional 
water is dangerous; the glue mixture must be kept consistent. To 
insure freshness the medium should be made anew daily. There 
is a difference in handling between the two glues discussed. Mr. 
Lockwood found that gelatin sets more rapidly, is more trans- 
parent, and is more apt to show the individual brushstroke. 

The colors employed are dry pigments (Fezandie and Sperrle). 
The question of how much medium to use for each pigment is 
not easily answered. Pacheco, writing about egg tempera, noted 
that fluffy pigments require more medium than heavier ones. This 
observation also applies to distemper. For example, alizarin or 
Hansa yellow requires more medium than the earth colors. Pre- 
liminary tests should be made by the individual painter. Insuff- 
cient medium will cause flaking and will leave the painting 
excessively water-soluble. 

Heavy rag paper makes an excellent support. Dampen the 
paper and tape it to a board. When dry it can be sized with the 
medium. Sizing is recommended if the color of the paper is to be 
exposed; it aids even adherence. Distemper paintings on paper 
are flexible enough to be rolled without cracking. A gesso panel 
also makes an excellent support and ground. Make sure that the 
gesso is prepared with the same glue as your medium; a foreign 
glue may keep your glue from really sticking to the panel. And 
finally—canvas. A commercially prepared oil-ground canvas is not 
suitable; oil grounds and tempera medium are not compatible. 
Unprepared linen (Utrecht Linens) is best. First, stretch the linen. 
Second, size with the medium. If a ground color is desired, apply 
it as a second coat with your medium and dry pigments. 

A final spray with 4% formalin solution protects the painting 
from bacteria and makes it insoluble in water. Polymer Tempera 
(Studio Talk, October, 1956) has also been found to be a suit- 
able varnish. This medium may turn milky after being sprayed, 
but a gentle heating over a radiator, or with a heat lamp, makes 
it completely invisible. Other varnishes have been found to 
destroy the desired matness. 

A final note. In addition to its brilliant mat color, its fast-dry- 
ing advantages and its comparatively low cost, distemper makes 
an excellent underpainting for oil. 
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soft, smudged brushwork and the modulations 
of color (brown, purple and dark green), rather 
than any linear constructions. (A.A.A., Nov. 19- 
Dec. 8.) . . . Fay Lansner: A collection of 
drawings, pastel landscapes and oils completed 
within the last year and reflecting the artist's 
search for an original form of expression. The 
drawings are the most finished of the work 
shown, demonstrating Mrs. Lansner’s capable 
facility for shading in detail and utilizing areas 
of negative space dramatically. (Hansa, Nov. 
19-Dec. 8.) . . . Toti Seialoja: This Italian 
painter exhibits here for the first time and 
seems more an American artist than a Euro- 
pean one with his large abstract-expressionist 
paintings. They are marked by a constant, 
vigorous rhythm which dramatizes the values 
and textures of the browns, blacks, and whites 
that dominate his palette. Particularly power- 
ful are Ombra Murata and Buio. (Viviano, Oct. 
8-Nov. 3.) .. Patricia Kordas: This first 
one-man show consists of a group of still lifes 
moving toward the semiabstract. Particularly 
impressive is her use of color, deep muted tones 
of gray and umber imparting a strength and 
veracity to such works as Objects on a Table 
and Coffee Mill. (Panoras, Oct. 29-Nov. 10.) ... 
George Terasaki: Strong, geometric abstract 
compositions in which the artist’s concern is the 
relationship between large areas of flat color. 
(Mills College Gallery, Oct. 16-Nov. 10.) .. . 
Babcock Group: A group of eighteen paintings 
ranging from Charles Sibley’s Shrimp House (a 
careful arrangement of geometric shapes and 
colors functioning both to evoke and to analyze 
the scene) to Sol Wilson’s stylized The Blessing, 
in which the rendering of a brightly spotted 
crowd aboard ship is effectively played against 
a large area of negative space in the foreground 
of the painting; the whole aura of historical 
ceremony aboard the vessel is dramatically por- 
trayed in terms of color, objects and space. Lee 
Manso’s landscapes, Samuel Adler’s abstraction, 
George Ratkai’s colorful, geometric clown and 
John McCoy’s watercolor are some paintings of 
interest also included in the show. (Babcock, 
Oct. 21-Nov. 30.)—G.L. 


Andy Warhol: Since everything is permissible 
in this best of permissible worlds, why not foot- 
wear painted with gold leaf, cunningly ap- 
pliquéd?—a single shoe (or boot) on each white 
field, dedicated to a celebrity whose Thingness 
it conjures, as, e.g., James Dean, a conquistador 
with spurs; Elvis Presley, a cavalier. Et cetera. 
Why not? It’s a Christmas show. (Bodley, Dec. 
3-22.) . . . Frederick Serger: After enlisting 
every post-impressionist master who painted a 
red tree, a blue girl or an orchard, Serger has 
found in the still life his best opportunity for 
maintaining the modes and exhibiting his prefer- 
ence for thick, fruity paint textures. In The 
Purple Wall the table is a refraction of liquid 
reds, an urn has flashing planes and the flower- 
and-leaf sprays in a basket imbue the composi- 
tion with that light and levitation which had 
long awaited his invocation. (Schoneman, Nov. 
20-Dec. 10.) . . . Pehr: Fifteen small, magical 
watercolors, simplified conceptions. The memory 
and feeling are Scandinavian, the ingenuous 
color planes Gauguinesque. A generalized, ruddy- 
blue owl perches on a flatly formalized red rock 
against a deep-orange backdrop rimmed by pur- 
ple. Skerries, fleet and lovely, alight on green- 
black water. A Northern sunset glows in crisply 
burnished ribbons above a fairylandscape that 
might be Lapland but suggests Tahiti. Three 
pagan birds, intoxicated by an apple-green sky, 
dance to a moon (not ours). (Passedoit, Dec. 10- 
29.) . . . Cassinari: The artist is losing the 
melodic ease he gained by 1953, returning in his 
oils to an academic sequence of quadrangles, 
prevailingly blue, and flesh-pink figures from a 
life class; in his drawing, to horses and sheep 
which only exercise unsolved problems: Lemons, 
an oil, hints the way for his personal formalism, 
a rectilinear color fugue with a central state- 
ment of jubilant white pods, and scattered grace 
notes of Venetian red, violet and yellow that 
relax the basic ensemble. (Schettini, Nov. 9-30.) 
. . » Frances Ash: In these sketchy oils of in- 
teriors, still-life objects predominant, tone and 
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organization are subordinate to an appearance 
of energy, but the attempted interplay of color 
is more often violent than vibrant. (Sullivan, 
Dec. 3-17.)—V.Y. 


Olga Albizu: A former Hofmann student who 
still bears the stamp of her teacher, Olga 
Albizu has not yet supplemented the basic 
Hofmann repertoire with an individual style 
or expression, although she possesses a deft 
hand and a good sense of color. (Panoras, 
Dec. 10-22.) . . . Charles Baskerville: A por- 
traitist whose meticulous rendering and flatter- 
ing idealization have gained him many commis- 
sions, Baskerville exhibits waxen flower pieces 
and charmingly exotic paintings and drawings 
done in India and Tibet, all flawlessly executed, 
as well as a number of his beautifully finished 
portraits. (Newhouse, Nov. 1-21.) - Rhea 
Iress Schor: A book of prose poems by this 
versatile artist is scheduled to appear concur- 
rently with this exhibition of twenty-five paint- 
ings and fifteen sculptures. All three aspects of 
her creative endeavor are marked by a romantic 
fantasy and a highly subjective vision, although 
the sculptures are more firmly rooted in a world 
of external objectivity. (Barzansky, Dec. 3-17.) 

—M.S. 


Aldo Pagliacci: Although the medium, egg tem- 
pera, is handled effectively in all of the paintings 
on view, there is something essentially shallow in 
the painter’s scope, a gift that touches only the 
pleasant surfaces of what it sees or invents and 
remains satisfied with the bizarre, the exotic, the 
merely graceful appearance of things. (Sagitta- 
rius, Oct. 15-27.) . . . Traini: Small and minia- 
ture oils, the best of which is the hazy, Redon- 
like still life of red, yellow and blue flowers. 
(Sagittarius, Oct. 29-Nov. 10.) . Bernard 
Schultze: Among these abstract drawings and 
color lithographs there is a particularly good 
piece in red and orange crayon with its skeins of 
fine scarlet lines balanced against soft massed 
whites. (Wittenborn, Oct. 18-31.) ... The Isists: 
A group of large paintings, the most interesting- 
ly painted of which is Patricia Allen's Cosmo- 
rama. Works by Guido Borghi, Jo E. Carrol, Sid 
Gotcliffe and Henry Mady are included. (Burr, 
Oct. 21-Nov. 3.) ... Olaf Wieghorst: In a show 
entitled “The West as I Know It,” the artist ex- 
hibits a number of oils of Indians and cowhands 
against a background of rainbow-tinted mesas 
and silver-gray deserts. (Grand Central, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 10.) . . . Gordon Grant: A veteran water- 
colorist exhibits a large number of the fishing 
and wharf scenes that have almost become his 
trademark. (Grand Central, Nov. 6-24.) .. . Leo 
T. Perls: A primitive showing for the first time 
demonstrates a fresh, lively and imaginative per- 
ception, particularly in his country landscapes 
and in his imaginary café scene. (Burr, Dec. 2-16.) 
. -- Lon Megargee: The graphic works present 
the strongest statement in this exhibition of a 
sometimes colorful but uneven talent. (Grand 
Central, Dec. 4-15.). . . Sagittarius Group: A 
theme show, “Memories and Dreams,” presented 
works in various media by Caballero, Capacci, 
Lanfranco di Mantova, Susanne Van Damme, 
Music and others. (Sagittarius, Nov. 12-24.) .. . 
Mickey Falkenburg Wagstaff: Color is the 
most ingratiating characteristic of these primi- 
tive-style paintings in oil. An untrained talent, 
she shows to her best advantage in a vivid pink 
and yellow still life of a vase of flowers, and in 
the more interestingly structured painting, Cher- 
ry Tree. (Burr, Dec. 16-29.)...Geraldine Stern: 
Richly colored oils, which sometimes lack clarity 
within the realistic style they adopt. Among the 
more completely realized works is the small 
orange painting, Autumn in Versailles. (Wellons, 
Dec. 3-15.) . . . Peter Fingesten: Boldly pat- 
terned woodcuts, sometimes reminiscent of Léger 
in their neat, rounded forms, and “object im- 
prints,” made from a variety of textured ma- 
terials pressed against paper. Jcon, an imprint in 
black and red on white paper, is one of the more 
interesting pieces on view. (Wellons, Dec. 10-22.) 
... Mildred McNutt: A series of satirical litho- 
graphs of Hollywood during the thirties, as well 
as a number of scene studies for motion pictures, 
including The Great John L. (Theatre East, Dec. 
9-Jan. 5.) ... Simpson-Middleman: Two artists 
join under one name, exhibiting a number of 
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subtly modulated abstractions in oil. Lustrous 
white stars suspended in cubistically divided 
space that progresses from pale to dark grays pre- 
sent the theme which predominates in a number 
of the larger oils as well as a series of smaller 
planetary studies. Among the other works on 
view, the gray and black abstraction, Rain, is 
particularly effective. (Heller, Dec. 18-Jan. 5.) ... 
Joe Wolins: Lively gouaches and drawings in 
sprightly colors, a number of them dealing with 
Haitian scenes. (Wellons, Dec. 17-Jan.5.)—J.R.M. 





WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


CLINTON, NEW JERSEY 

IsT NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Hunterdon 
County Art Center, Jan. 20-Feb. 28, 1957. Open 
to all artists. All print media except monotype. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 5. Write: Hunterdon County Art Center, 
Center St., Clinton, N. J. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ist COLUMBIA PAINTINGS BIENNIAL, Columbia Mu- 
seum of Art, Mar. 3l-Apr. 29. Open to all living 
American artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. $4,000 in purchase prizes. Fee: $5. Entry 
cards due by Feb. 20, work due Feb. 20-Mar. 10. 
Write: Biennial Secretary, Columbia Museum of 
Art, Columbia, S. C. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 

3RD ANNUAL SMALL SCULPTURE AND DRAWING COM- 
PETITION, Ball State Teachers College Art Gal- 
lery, Mar. 1-Apr. 1. Jury. Prizes. Work due by 
Feb. 10. Write: William Story, Art Gallery, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

ARTISTS ANONYMOUS IST QUARTERLY, Adam-Ahab 
Gallery, Jan. 19-Feb. 24. All painting media (no 
large paintings). Jury. Awards: 3-man and group 
shows. Fee: $1 or $2 according to size of work. 
Work due by Dec. 31. Write: Adam-Ahab Gal- 
lery, 72 Thompson St., New York 12, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 15TH ANNUAL, National Acad- 
emy Galleries, Jan. 17-Feb. 3, 1957. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, tempera, graphics, sculpture. 
Fee: $5. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 3. Write: 
Cybil Kennedy, 55 E. 86th St., New York 28, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Riverside Museum, Mar. 3-24, 1957. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, graphics, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Work due Feb. 
25. Write: Elsie Ject-Key, 49 E. 9th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS GALLERY WINTER GROUP EXHIBITION, Dec. 
20-Jan. 4. Open to all artists. All painting media. 
Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3. Work due 
Dec. 17. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly 
Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 18TH ANNUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Meltzer Gallery, May 21- 
June 17. Open to all artists. Medium: original 
serigraph only (no photographic stencils). Fee: 
$2 (no fee for foreign artists). Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due by Apr. 7. Write: Herdis 
Bull-Teilman, National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

3RD ANNUAL, National Society of Painters in 
Casein, Riverside Museum, Feb. 3-24, 1957. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 28. Write: Ted 
Davis, Secretary, National Society of Painters in 
Casein, 128 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

132ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACAD- 
EMY OF DESIGN, Academy Galleries, Feb. 21-Mar. 
17. Open to members and non-members. Media: 
oil and sculpture. Prizes total $9,000. Work due 
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16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
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RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
. Beginners or advanced 


layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and | 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 257 


NORTON 





GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 
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ate Credits, MFA degree. . . 
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Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 
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ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
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Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
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Specially designed for art work, prints and 
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ANATOMY 
STUDENTS 


Anatomy, important to the student of drawing, 
should be learned thoroughly. Here are anatomy 
cards to help make the study of anatomy easier. 
A world of ise information on the structure of 
the human pos illustrated on plastic laminated 
cards which you can carry with you at all times to 
study at your leisure. This unique new study-aid 
consists of 21 double-faced cards, 21/2”x3¥/2”. $3.95 
a set. For literature and FREE sample card send a 
postcard to ANATOMY STUDY CARDS CO., DEPT. 
AC-1, 550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK (36), N. Y 
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Imported, Finest 
209 East 39th St., N.Y.16| Quality—Low Costs 
LEXINGTON 2-2850 SendforBrochure”A” 
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the world’s pine 
color center . . 
OPAQUE COLORS 
Set No. 7575 EE 13 
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WHITE $3.50 Postpaid 
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Feb. 7. Write: National Academy of or. 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

152ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Pa. Academy of Fine 
Arts, Jan. 20-Feb. 24, 1957. Part invited, part 
juried. Media: watercolor, prints, drawing. 
Prizes. Work due by Dec. 29. Write: Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Director, Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

7TH ANNUAL SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION, 
Mar. 3-30. For members and limited $5 member- 
ship fee. Jury. vt 500 in purchase prizes. Work 
due Jan. 21-Feb. 9. Write: Robert Larsen, P. O. 
Box 1907, Sarasota, Fla. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

38TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION, Springfield Art 
League, Feb. 10-Mar. 10, 1957. Open to all 
American artists. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
pastel, gouache, prints, drawing, sculpture. Fee: 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Jan. 
29. Write: Harriet Richard, Springfield Art 
League, 109 Caseland St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON PRINTMAKERS 2]ST EXHI- 
BITION, U. S. National Museum. Open to all 
artists. All print media. Purchase prizes. Entry 
cards due Dec. 20, work due Dec. 27. Write: 
Mrs. E. K. Van Swearingen, 208 N. Royal St.. 
Alexandria, Va. 


REGIONAL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

1957 MARYLAND REGIONAL EXHIBITION FOR ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN, Baltimore Museum of Art, Mar. 
24-Apr. 21. Open to artists born in or now resid- 
ing in Md. and resident artists of Del. and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, 
collage, mixed media, sculpture, ceramics, metal- 
work, textiles, woodwork, miscellaneous crafts, 
including leatherwork, enamels, glass. Fee: 50¢ 
per entry; 3 entries per artist permitted, with 
no more than 2 works in any one category. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 15; work due, de- 
livered by hand, Feb. 25-28. Write: Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Wyman Park, Baltimore 18, Md. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

13fH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ARTISTS, Decatur Art Center, Feb. 3-Mar. 3, 1957. 
Open to Illinois artists within 150 miles of De- 
catur. No fee. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 21. Write: Decatur Art Center, W. Main at 
Pine St., Decatur, Ill. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

2ND ANNUAL MID-SOUTH EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mar. 7-30. Open 
to artists born or now residing in Tenn., Miss., 
Ark. and the parts of other States within 250- 
mile radius of Memphis. All painting media. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Work due by Feb. 11. 
Write: Mrs. Carrol C. Turner, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 

14TH ANNUAL NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TION, Converse Art Gallery, Mar. 10-24. Open to 
Connecticut artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$3. Work due Mar. 2 & 3. Write: Joseph P. 
Gualtieri, Norwich Art School, Norwich, Conn. 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 

KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING EXHIBITION, Jan. 13-Feb. 10. Open to artists 
living within 100-mile radius of Owensboro and 
all of western Ky. All drawing and painting 
media. Prizes. Fee: $1. Write: James C. Houser, 
Jr., Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Ky. 


YCUNGSTOWN, CHIO 

9TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE SHOW, But- 
ler Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-27, 1957. 
Open to residents and former residents of Ohio. 
Fee: $2, with $2 packing charge for each crate. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Dec. 17. Write: Secre- 
tary, Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs 
town 2, Ohio. 
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art newsletter sent free ...on request. 


Artists dreamed of ‘em for years! 
SWAN has them for you. . . 


MATCHING 
PASTEL PENCILS 
and CHALKS 


SWAN 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


CARVING TOOLS 
AGL ae 


Tools in Strat 

Complete line of Chisels, Gonges Parting dg + 
Bend & Fish ail. : 
Ln dt ny Sd 8 “Hard to Get” items. Low 
Prices. Liberal Discounts to 10 Schools & Dealers. ia 
AGE FOLDER FREE. Write To-Day. 


ears) 3577 E. Tremont Ave. 
New York 65, N.Y 


JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’’ 
S$ Union Square New York 


Pet a 


Choicest Assortment 


PHOTO FRAMES-ARTISTS FRAMES 


Albums - Art Supplies - Scrap Books 
Religious Pictures - Scenic Pictures 


oveswrmeem Quick Service! True-value Prices! 
EAD verona ART CO. Dept. AM 
S11 N. Cherles St. + Baltimore 1, Maryland 


A. LANGNICKEL 


Importer & B * E The Quality 
Manufacturer Line 
Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 


115 W. 31 ST. N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


CANVAS SALE 


x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
x 6 yd. Linen “ : 


“ 
oo 


postage 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 














CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., UNIV. N. M. 

JONSON GALLERY, Dec. 2-Jan. 4: 
H. Schleeter 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 13: 4000 Yrs. of 
Mod. Art; Dec. 2-Feb. 3: S. Shackel- 
ford; G. Goldstein; W. Waller 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, to Dec. 30: Expressionism 

1900-55 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Dec. 11-Jan. 8: Corbu- 
sier, Young Fr. Ptrs. 

ART INST., to Dec. 31: Portraits of 
Artists 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Dec. 2-31: Relig. Prints 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 1: Venetian Tradi- 

tion; to Dec. 30: Print Club 
CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON CTY. ART CTR., to Jon. 

15: Artists & Craftsmen 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, to Dec. 30: Dozier Exhib.; 

to Dec. 25: Prints 
DENVER, COLO. 
MUSEUM, Dec. 6-31: 8th Den. Metro- 
pltn. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MUSEUM, to Jan. 6: W. Meyerowitz; 
T. Bernstein 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

ART CTR., Dec. 3-31: Tarrant Cty. 

Annual, Ptrs. & Scipts. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATH., to Dec. 30: 

Xmas Exhib. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, Dec. 9-Jan. 2: Life of 

Christ Prints 
WNDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUSEUM, to Dec. 23: Cont. 

Ptgs., Prints; Anniv. Exhib. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Brit. Ptgs. & Sculp. 

HANOVER, Dec. 11-Jan. 11: 20th C. 
Drwgs.; Bettina, Ptgs. on Silk 

LEFEVRE, Fr. & Brit. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

HATFIELD GALLERIES, Mod. Fr. & 
Amer. 

STENDAHL, Pre-Col. & Mod. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUSEUM, Dec. 9-Jan. 3: Cont. 
Germ. Prints 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INST., Dec. 6-Jan. 6: Local Artists 
NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 15-Jan. 6: Xmas An- 

nual, N. J. Artists & Craftsmen 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO MUS., to Dec. 16: Xmas 
Exhib.; Dec. 16-Jan. 2: Ala. W’col. 
Soc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy), to Dec. 
30: Picasso drwgs., lithos.; Dec. 11- 
Mar. 17: Ancient Art 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Jan. 20: 
Rec. Acquis.; to Feb. 3: Work in 
Progress 

NATIONAL ACAD. (1083 5th), Dec. 
8-21: N. Y. Soc. Women Artists 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Dec. 
2-23: 10 Artists 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Jan. 6: 
Annual 

Galleries: 

A.A.A. (712 5th at 55), to Dec. 8: 
L. Harmon 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Dec. 3-22: H. 
Rose 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Th., Fri., 
1-3 & 7-10), Nov. 22-Jan. 13: Six 
Ptrs. from So. of Wash. Sq. 

ALAN (32 E. 65), Dec. 3-22: W. Lea; 
from Dec. 27: J. Lawrence 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), Dec. 8-21: 
N. Y. Soc. Women Artists; Dec. 
3-29: Grp. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Dec. 
13: E. Giobbi; Dec. 15-Jan. 3: A. 
Mullen 


BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Dec. 
1-29: R. Soyer 

BARONE (202 E. 51), Dec. 6-24: 
Grp.; Dec. 10-24: A. Steig 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Dec. 
3-15: R. |. Schor from Dec. 16: 
Xmas Annual 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Dec. 3-22: A. 
Warhol 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Dec. 10-29: W. Kahn 

BURR (108 W. 56), Dec. 3-16: L. 
Perls; Dec. 17-29: M. F. Wagstaff 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), to Dec. 14: F. 
Weinstein; Dec. 14-Jan. 3: Group 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Dec. 3-31: 
Oil Grp. 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), Dec.: 
Primitive Art _ 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Dee. 4-Jan. 
5: Dali 

COMERFORD (55 E. 55), Dec.: Fou- 
jita; Kakemono 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to Dec. 26: Xmas Grp. Dec. 
28-Jan. 11: J. Domareki 

COOPER (313 W. 53), Dec. 7-Jan. 
9: A. Hoener 

CRESPI (22 E. 58), to Dec. 8: I. 
Boehr; Dec. 9-16: P. Crespi; Dec. 
17-29: F. Brennan 

D’/ARCY (19 E. 76), Dec.: Primitive 
Sculpt., Modern Ptgs. 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Dec. 22: D. 
Schwartz 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Dec. 3-31: G. 
Bourdin 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Dec. 
& Jan.: Coptic Show 

DELIUS (24 E. 67), to Dec. 29: 
Israeli Artists 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Dec. 29: L. 
Rivers 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Dec. 4-29: 
Xmas Grp. 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Dec. 22: 
W. Stuemofig 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
79), to Dec. 15: O. Guayasamin; 
Dec. 17-Jan. 12: Xmas Grp. 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Dec. 
17-Jan. 12: Lowe Award Winners 

EIGHTH ST. (33 W. 8), Dec. 3-31: 
Xmas Grp. 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Dec. 3-31: 
Intimate Scale 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Cont. Amer. 
& Eur. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), to 
Dec. 15: C. Venard; Dec. 18-Jan. 
5: Xmas Grp. 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to Dec. 
19: Grp. 

FRENCH & CO. (210 E. 57), Dec. 11- 
Jan. 15: Religious Art 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Dec. 3-29: E. Pillet 

GALERIE BOISSEVAIN (150 E. 78), 
to Dec. 8: Jamaica; Dec. 11-31: 
Fr. Grp. 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), 
Dec.: Chagall 

GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55), Dec. 
1-15: Cini 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59), to Dec. 13: 
D. Newman; Dec. 15-Jan. 8: Grp. 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
to Dec. 15: J. Scharl 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), to Dec. 29: 
O. DeMejo 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 79), to Dec. 
10: O. Bluemner 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Dec. 3-15: B. Bradbury; Dec. 
4-15: L. Megargee; Dec. 11-22: T. 
Kautzky; thru Dec. 24: Xmas Show 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Dec. 5-31: Seong 
Moy 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Dec. 22: 
Bemelmans 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to Dec. 


8: F. Lansner; Dec. 10-29: R. 
Stankiewicz, Sculp. 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Dec.: Amer. & 
Fr. Ptg. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to Dec. 15: E. 
Betts; Dec. 18-Jan. 5: Simpson- 
Middleman 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), Dec.: Cont. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

HERZL INST. (250 W. 57), to Dec. 
14: J. Rohr 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), to Dec. 19: A. P. 
Lowrie 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Dec. 8: H. 
Jackson; Dec. 19-Jan. 26: B. Hep- 
worth 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Dec. 20: P. 
Scott; Dec. 21-Jan. 10: Xmas Grp. 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to Dec. 25: 20th 
C. -¥r. 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Dec.: 
Xmas Show 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Dec. 15: 
Jawlensky; Dec. 15-Jan. 5: Grp. 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Dec. 10-31: 
B. Buffet; Dec. 11-31: Fine Prints 
of 6 Centuries 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), to Dec. 
8: Hosiasson; Dec. 10-29: D. Hare 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Dec. 3-15: L. Ott 

KRASNER (1116 Mad. at 83), Dec.: 
Graphics 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
Dec. 29: Contemp. Amer.; Dec. 10- 
29: G. Beal 

LIBRARY OF PTGS. (28 E. 72), Dec.: 
4-31: Barnete 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz., Wed. & Fri., 
by app’t.) Dec.: “ ‘World’s Littlest 
Museum’ Perm. Col.” 

LITTLE STUDIO (680 Mad.), Dec. 
3-15: L. Cabaniss; Dec. 13-30: C. 
Canevari 

MANCUSO (227 E. 63), Contemp. 
Ptgs. 

MARINO (46 W. 56), Dec. 1-30: 
Xmas Show 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Dec. 4-30: Miro 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Jan. 7: 
Small Museum Treasures 

Mi CHOU (36 W. 56), to Dec. 22: 
F. Chow, stoneware 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Dec. 15: 
G. R. Davis 

MILCH (55 E. 57), to Dec. 15: O. 
M. Pleissner 

MORRIS (174 Waverly PI.), thru Dec.: 
Groups 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Dec. 22: Xmas 
Fair, Eur. & Amer. Grp. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), Dec. 3-29: 
Drawing Annual 

NEW ART CTR. (1193 Lex. at 81), 
to Dec 8: Kirchner 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Fine Ptgs. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Dec. 10-22: 
©. Abizu; Dec. 24-Jan. 5: Six 
Amer. Ptrs. 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Dec. 3-20: 
Z. Mairowich; Dec. 21-Jan. 4: 
Grp. 

PARSONS (15 €E. 57), to Dec. 15: 
W. Congdon; Dec. 17-Jan. 5: W. 
Murch 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Dec. 10-29: 
Pehr, w’cols.; Dec. 14-29: S. Bril- 
lovin 

PAVONE (127 Lex. at 29), Dec.: 
18th & 19th C. & Contemp. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Dec. 
15: R. Beck; Dec. 17-Jan. 2: S. 
Mitchell 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), to Dec. 
22: Rouault 

PETITE (129 W. 56), Dec. 3-15: C. 
Blum; Dec. 17-Jan. 5: Grp. 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Dec. 1- 
15: Bronka, sclpt., K. Rowland; 
Dec. 16-30: Grp. 

POINDEXTER (new add. 21 W. 56), 
Dec. 3-29: 21 Amer. Ptrs. 

REGIONAL ARTS (139 E. 47), Dec. 
3-15: B. Lanan 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Dec. 3-29: 
Grp. 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Dec. 10- 
Jan. 4: Amer. Graphics 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Dec.: 19th & 
20th C. Fr. & Amer. 


SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Dec. 1-31: 
Picasso lithos 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Dec. 15: E. 
Blum; Dec. 17-31: Grp. 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Dec. 10- 
29: B. Aronson 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), Dec.: 
Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), to Dec. 10: 
F. Serger 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), to Dec. 15: 
African Art 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), to 
Dec. 8: Jawlensky & 20th C. 
w’cols., drwgs. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), from Dec. 
4: Black & White Grp. 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
Dec. 3-31: Xmas Show 

G. SULLIVAN (62 W. 56), Dec. 3-17: 
F. Ash; Dec.: Grp. 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Dec. 20: 
T. Repke; Dec. 21-Jan. 11: 10th 
St. Grp. 

THEATRE EAST (211 E. 60), Dec. 9- 
Jan. 5: M. McNutt, lithos, drwgs. 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Dec.: Sister Mary Corita 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Fr. Masters 

VILLAGE ART CTR. (39 Grove), Dec. 
3-14: W’cols.; Dec. 17-28: sclpt., 
drwgs. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Dec. 8: 
Minguzzi; Dec. 17-Jan. 12: M. 
Beckmann, drwgs., w’cols. 

WALKER (117 €E. 57), Dec.: Xmas 
Exhib. 

WELLONS (17 E. 64), Dec. 3-15: G. 
Sterne; Dec. 5-22: V. Glinsky, 
sclpt.; Dec. 10-22: P. Fingesten; 
Dec. 17-Jan. 5: J. Wolins 

WEYHE (794 Lex.), to Dec. 20: M. 
Weber. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Dec. 8-29: D. 
Baum, R. Kirschner 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), to 
Dec. 8: Five Amer. Artists; Dec. 
10-31: Cont. Prints, Drwgs. 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Dec.: Old 
& Mod. Masters 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Dec.: Fein- 
inger 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), to 
Dec. 15: S. Grippi; Dec. 17-Jan. 
5: Prints, grp. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, from Dec. 9: P. Takal 

drwas.; Dec.: Jawlensky 
PARIS. FRANCE 

JEANNE BUCHER, Dec.: Grp. 

BERNHEIM, Dec.: Morla 

DE FRANCE, Dec.: Hartung 

RENE DROUET, Dec.: Lespinasse 

FRICKER, Dec. 4-21: Cubism 1905-25 

DENISE RENE, Dec.: Grp. 

ST. AUGUSTIN, Dec.: A. Barrios 

SUILLEROT, Dec.: Hayden 

VIERNY, Dec.: Maillol 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, Dec. 1-30: R. Marsh re- 
tros.; H. Mitchell, A. Greenwood, 
sculpts. 

ART ALLIANCE, to Dec. 16: P. Froe- 
lich: W. Raemisch; Dec. 14-Jan. 9: 
M: Melnicoff 

SCHURZ FNDTN., to Dec. 31: M. 
Cherney 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE INST., Dec. 3-30: M. T. 
Kelly 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL GAL., Contemp. Dutch 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

ART ASSOC., from Nov. 25: M. C. 

Jones 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MUS., Dec.: W’Col. An- 
nual; from Dec. 5: Art Assoc. 

S. F. MUSEUM, to Dec. 30: Art Assoc. 
Drwg. Print Annual 

PALACE LEG’N. HONOR, from Nov. 
24: Relig. Prints 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY, Dec. 2-Jan. 
20: Annual Area Exhib. 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, to Dec. 11: 
Burchfield; Dec. 16-Jan. 17: Corot 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, Nov. 30-Jan. 1: L. Baskin 








“WESTFIELD” 


OIL SET - a real 
In wooden box P - : find eee 


fitted with 12 for Paper Sculp- 
Studio Tubes . , ture, says Mary 

: : Grace Johnston, 
London Oil Colors, =} internationally 
known master of 

brushes, palette ‘ ‘ this art, and dis- 
. . é CEES k rai g = tinguished as 
knife, linseed a a ae af teacher and author. 
oil and nae . ’ . Her book, PAPER 

oS SCULPTURE,* is 

turpentine. ‘. wl =< y considered possibly 

‘wy , the field's first 

A popular & authority on the 


bie & P 
set for all.  —- subject. 
size of box es 7 


coe se a 
93%” x 12%” - 


YOU can afford  WEGETABLE GLUE 


the name 1S IDEAL FOR PAPER SCULPTURE 
It is so quick to stick and exception- 
that represents ally clean to use. It gives you all the 
a world standard : quality and perfection naturally ex- 
; pected from a truly professional art- 
of quality! material product by HIGGINS. 
902 BROADWAY, 


Sold by leading art, stationery and 


N. Y. 10, N. Y school supply dealers everywhere. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN’ FRANCISCO HIGGINS ink co, INC. sxvos.ye. new vons 





© shiva standard oils shiva caseins © shiva signature oils shiva contemporary water colors 


Spsadumat-nu vaigs 


# 


and you'll find the finest colors are ground right here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist's colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth coiors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 
But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 


Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 


For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


FOR YOUR MONEY WITH SHIVA! SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 


433 W. GOETHE ST. © CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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